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SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1957 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForEeIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOvEMENTS, 
Boise, Idaho. 


The Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
met at 9 a. m. in the Candlelight Room of the Owyhee Hotel, Boise, 
Idaho, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present, in addition to Representative Carnahan, of Missouri, 
chairman of the subcommittee: Representative Dante B. Fascell, of 
Florida; Representative Frank M. Coflin, of Maine; Representative 
Chester E. Merrow, of New Hampshire; and Representative Karl M. 
LeCompte, of Iowa, members of the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. The committee will come to order. 

The Congressmen here with you this morning are members of the 
Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. 

We have come to you this morning as a congressional legislative 
committee. We are here to give you people an opportunity of express- 
ing your opinions regarding ‘United States Fore ign Policy. 

‘We are not here to bring you information or ideas. We are here to 
listen to what you have to say. 

We arrived in town yesterday evening. We express appreciation 
for the warm welcome that has been extended to us including the 
unusual and lovely transportation in from the airport. 

We look forward to an interesting and informative day for the 
members of the subcommittee. We will proceed in acc ordane e with 
the usual procedures of legislative committees in hearings in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. 

Due to the number of witnesses, we will have to limit the time 
alloted to each witness. We will therefore allot 12 minutes to each 
witness. If the witness uses the entire 12 minutes, then we will not 
have time for questioning the witness. If the w itness does not use the 
entire 12 minutes, we will use the remainder of the time in a visit 
between members of the committee and the witness. 

Our first witness this morning is Mrs. Edward N. Torbert. Mrs. 
Torbert, will you come to the witness stand, please? 

Mr. Fascetu. I don’t know how the microphone is. You may 
have to speak right into it. 

Mrs. Torsert. I have a booming voice. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mrs. Torbert, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. EDWARD N. TORBERT, A DIRECTOR OF THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF BOISE, IDAHO 


Mrs. Torsert. The League of Women Voters of Boise appreciates 
the opportunity to present a statement before the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives on a subject that is of 
vital concern to us, 

For the past 13 years the League of Women Voters of Boise has 
been occupied with international problems and foreign policy issues 
of the United States. We have studied and supported the United 
Nations and programs for keeping the peace through the U. N. and 
through regional defense arrangements as well as United States trade 
policies that will help solve national and international economic 
problems. More recently we have been concerned with measures to 
promote international development with economic aid and with 
technical assistance through bilateral agreements and through the 
United Nations. 

Our members have studied the above items in league units, have 
heard talks by many authorities on foreign policy from this country 
and abroad brought by the Boise \ ‘alley World Affairs Association 
and have participated in the Decisions, 1957, discussions of interna- 
tional issues sponsored by the Boise Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Our studies over the years have led us to believe that the nations 
of the world are inevitably bound together by modern technology and 
communication in a growing bond of interdependence and that therefore 
the best interest of the United States requires progressive develop- 
ment of cooperation among nations in solving problems that affect 
them all. 

It is this belief that led us to support the Marshall plan to insure 
economic survival and political independence of the Western European 
nations to which we are so closely bound in ideas of freedom. We 
believe this plan was successful and has helped to produce our present 
well-being. 

It is the same belief in interdependence that has led us to support 
economic aid to the world’s underdeveloped countries. We believe 
the economic aid program is a vitally important instrument of our 
foreign policy. We are convinced that our present and future wel- 
fare, indeed our survival economically and politically, is linked to the 
evolution of the newly emerging states of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
Americs 

Unfortunately there seems to be confusion about the economic aid 
program and indeed about the entire mutual security program. We 
doubt that the public fully understands that the program includes 
military assistance, defense support, development assistance and 
technical cooperation as well as aid to the United Nations technical 
assistance program and certain other responsibilities. We doubt that 
people know how the overall program is administered or exactly what 
its objectives are. We hope there will be clarification soon. 

Today we wish to limit our remarks to the strictly nonmilitary 
economie aid provision of the mutual security program which, ac- 
cording to one report, accounts for only about 15 percent of all our 
foreign-aid funds. 
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This economic aid program is not designed to buy friends among the 
neutral nations but is carried on to help them as well as our allies 
build strong economies and reliable governments so they may take 
their places among the self-respecting, independent countries of the 
world. We believe the program would be necessary if there were no 
threat of Communist aggression. 

The underdeveloped countries need help in developing their latent 
resources, both human and economic. They need help in raising 
standards of health, nutrition and education as well as in developing 
governmental and managerial skills. They also need help in financing 
industrial development. 

These are not emergency needs. They are, instead, long-range 
needs which require sustained programs of assistance which are differ- 
ent in character from the short-range emergency measures, whether 
economic or military, that are designed to help weak nations defend 
themselves against external attack. 

We appreciate that some of the countries obviously need emergency 
military aid to help them withstand Communist aggression and sub- 
version as well as emergency economic help to support the military 
burden. These kinds of aid currently account for a very large share 
of the foreign aid budget of the United States. 

Although this emergency aid may be necessary, it can only furnish 
protection so that the normal processes of development can proceed. 
It should never be confused with or substituted for the long-range aid 
which is designed to promote the growth of stable, effective members 
of the world community. 

We believe this long-range program must be approached with long- 
range objectives in thinking and financing. These are items closely 
linked with our future markets and economic stability as well as with 
our political freedoms. 

We recognize that in the underdeveloped countries promoting 
economic and political stability is difficult and slow, that it cannot be 
accomplished overnight and that there are no easy solutions. 

Employing the right personnel for these overseas assignments’ has 
been difficult. Furthermore those technicians, administrators and 
others who have gone overseas, have had to learn the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries and the techniques to use effectively while 
on the jobs on foreign soil. Staff members have gone from the 
United States, which is highly organized, mechanized and very com- 
fortable, to countries which lack these characteristics, and they have 
had to adapt the techniques of modern civilization to the backward 
countries. Learning how to do this is in itself very difficult. In 
view of these factors, it is not surprising that some mistakes were 
made. While we do not condone them, we feel it is possible for our 
Government and the United Nations along with their employees and 
the citizens of the underdeveloped countries to learn by experience, to 
improve their services and to effect economies. 

The economic aid program is not static. It is necessarily a changing 
program which must be adapted to the changing needs of the coun- 
tries involved, to changes in the world situation and also to the varying 
offensives of the Communist regime. 

In making long-range plans we hope the Congress and the adminis- 
tration will continue to give due consideration to multilateral as well as 
to bilateral programs for economic aid and technical assistance. 
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We call attention to the findings of many recent studies of the entire 
mutual security program made by responsible citizens from many 
walks of life in the United States. Most of these reports indicated 
that long-term financing is desirable. All of them agreed that our 
economic aid program is of vital importance to this country. We urge 
the citizens and the Congress to weigh carefully the different specific 
recommendations for improving the present program. 

In summarizing the position of the League of Women Voters of 
ne) we wish to point out: 

The foreign economic aid program is good insurance. Budgeting 
millions now may save spending billions for war later. 

2. It is good business to recognize that our own growth and tech- 
nological advance demand ever expanding markets for our products. 
It is in our national interest to invest in the future of underdeveloped 
countries in order to insure their being good customers in the future. 
Furthermore, within these countries lie 73 percent of the strategic raw 
materials that we need to keep our industries flourishing and our de- 
fense strong. 

The foreign economic aid program helps to build peace. It is all 
too apparent that the underdeveloped countries with their poverty, 
illiteracy, and health problems contain the inflammable ingredients 
for war. Unless these people see some hope of lifting themselves 
from their present miserable state, they may never become responsible 
in the effort to keep peace in the world. 

The League of Women Voters of Boise expresses strong approval of 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries. It supports adequate 
appropriations for economic aid, endorses the principle of long-range 
development funds and asks that no cut be made in appropriations 
for the United Nations technical assistance. 

The foreign economic aid program is exciting, hopeful and challeng- 
ing. It is the kind of program the American people can and will, if 
they fully understand it, work out enthusiastically and effectively. 

Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. And thank you, Mrs. Torbert. You were speak- 
ing for the League of Women Voters? 

Mrs. Torspert. Of Boise; yes. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. We would like to " ive you give us some of your 
own person: al observations, if you will, briefly. 

Mrs. Torsert. Because | am an offic ial representative of the 
League of Women Voters, I can’t state even my own opinions. 

I can, however, I think indicate instances from my experience that 
will support what I have said here. 

Mr. CarnawANn. Instances from your experience will be appreciated. 

Mrs. Torsert. I was in both Haiti and Afghanistan, where I went 
with my late husband, who was a technician employed by the then 
called TCA program. I would like to preface my remarks with the 
statement that instead of criticizing the technical assistance employees 
for mistakes that they made, I think it would be well if we would 
consider how much they have accomplished with so little in staff and 
so little in funds. 

One must go to a country, such as Haiti, or Afghanistan, to fully 
appreciate the extent of the poverty, the illness, the complete lack of 
development, and the lack of even the least modern facilities. 

Our staffs worked under great handicaps in the interior areas. 
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I was very much impressed, particularly by the health and some of 
the agricultural projects which I visited. 

I made a point of trying to get acquainted with the common people 
who were involved in these projects. 

In Haiti, I was impressed by the clinical services. I visited a newly 
opened clinic, which had been built with counterpart funds. It was 
modest by any of our standards, certainly, but it was well patronized. 
People would come early in the morning and stay through the day, 
waiting for service. 

The agricultural service, modeled after our own extension program 
was necessarily limited, but was effective where it could be employed. 

The United Nations Agricultural Mission, with which I was also 
acquainted, I thought was doing especially good work in the field of 
forestry. 

In Afghanistan there is a different situation, because unlike Haiti, 
it is underpopulated. But it also is very, very poor. Strategically 
and politically it is very important. It is a buffer state between the 
U.S. S. R. and Pakistan. It has been the object of desire by the 
British, French, and Russians. 

The Afghan leaders who had been educated in the United States 
and England we found to be very independent in spirit. ‘They did 
not want to compromise the free dom of their country. 

[ have heard criticism of 2 dams which were constructed, 1 at 
Kajaki and the other on the Arghandab River. I believe the American 
economic aid program has been accused of being responsible for these 
dams, and having wasted money on them. Actually, the dams were 
started by the Afghan Government and were built by an American 
engineering company. They were started as early as 1946 and our 
technical assistance staff did not go in until 1952, late 1952. The 
dams are being paid for in part from revenue from the sale of caracul 
skins which the Afghans had stored and also from 2 loans from the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States, 1 in 1950 and 1 in 1954. 

As far as I know, the Export-Import Bank fully expects these loans 
to be repaid. Indeed, the Export-Import Bank has a very good 
record of having made money. It has only about $9 million in unpaid 
principal, which it fully expects to gather, and its earned reserves, I 
think are something like $435 million. I mention this because I think 
people are frequently not aware of the Export-Import Bank’s record. 

The purpose of building the dams in Afghanistan was to give a 
firm and supplemental water supply to areas already irrigated and to 
irrigate new areas, which would be used for the settlement of nomads 
who wander from the U.S. 8S. R. down to Pakistan and India, and who 
have been a constant problem, and who also have been suffering from 
lack of food. 

When we arrived in early 1953, some of the nomadic tribes were 
being settled on the land. 1 visited three different villages. They 
obviously were very poor. However, the people were very courageous, 
hopeful, and eager for help. I talked mostly with women, since none 
of the men outside the family can talk with women in Afghanistan. 
I found them especially eager for medical services which have since 
been provided. 

[ think that the engineering company which built the dams recog- 
nized that the Afghan people learned very quickly. I was told they 
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were one of the most easily trained groups of people with whom the 
company had dealt. 

The country is still very poor. It still needs a great deal in the way 
of education, but its leaders are trying to give every advantage they 
can to the people. 

There has been criticism, I believe, of airport facilities that have 
been built at Kandahar, which is in the central part of the country. 

Again, I wish to point out that Afghanistan is a buffer state. It 
lies between the U. 5. 5. R. and Pakistan. 

I am making a speech. I thought you wanted to talk and ask me 
questions. 

Mr. Carnawan. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Torsert. It lies between the U.S. S. R. and Pakistan and 
India. So far, as you know, or rather ee it has been oriented 
toward the Soviet Union to some extent because the U.S. S. R. has 
made loans to the country for paving streets and building bakeries, 
and let me say, to the underprivileged countries, these are symbols of 
real progress. They mean a great deal to them. 

In order to help orient Afghanistan to the western countnmes and to 
western culture, L believe that the building of the airport facilities is a 
good move. This will make it much easier for people from the south- 
ern and western parts of the world to enter Afghanistan. As it was, 
we drove over Khyber Pass, which is a very dangerous and difficult 
route. 

It is almost impossible to build railroads in Afghanistan. There- 
fore, the construction of good highways is also being, I believe, financed 
in part by the United States, as are the airport facilities. 

Mr. Carnanan. If we might visit with you just briefly, then we will 
have to pass on to the next witness. 

Mrs. TorsBert. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. I want to express appreciation for your very fine 
statement, and for your observations from your own personal experi- 
ence, and just this short question: Do you feel that in Afghanistan 
there is developing a friendship between some of our people and the 
people of Afghanistan? 

Mrs. Torsert. I do, quite definitely. I think that the people we 
have sent out from the Department of Agriculture to work in the 
extension services and the engineers, particularly those people who live 
in the interior, as we did, for the brief period that we were there, 
develop a very close and very friendly relationship with the people. 
I think they are very much appreciated. I know that in Haiti 
too—— 

Mr. CarnauHan. Mr. Merrow for one question. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Torbert, I want to join with the chairman in 
complimenting you upon a very excellent statement. 

Mrs. Torsert. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. You have answered many of the questions which | 
had in mind. 

May I conclude from the statement that you made this morning, 
that you and the league would view with alarm any drastic cuts in 
the mutual security funds? 

Mrs. Torsert. I can’t speak, Mr. Merrow, for the entire mutual 
security funds, because we have not studied the militar y aspects of it. 
We have committed outselves only on the economic aid funds for that 
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15 percent which I mentioned in the statement, and certainly we 
would view with a great deal of alarm any drastic cut in those funds. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Torbert, we appreciate your appearance. 
You have been a delightful witness. We regret that we do not have 
more time. 

Mr. LeCompte. May I ask one short question? 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. LeComprr. Your statement was fine. Do you endorse and 
approve of the chairman’s plan of taking this committee out through 
the country to various cities to get the views and reaction of people 
generally toward our foreign policy? 

Mrs. Torsert. Indeed I do. 

Mr. LeCompte. I just wondered if you thought that Mr. Carnahan 
was doing well in taking this committee through the country. This 
is the first time that that has been done. 

Mrs. Torperr. Yes; 1 do. I think it is valuable in many ways. 
Not only are you gathering views, but you are stimulating a tremen- 
dous amount of interest in the whole field of foreign relations. 

Mr. Carnauan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Fasceuy. It is obvious that Mrs. Torbert has a very clear 
understanding of the program and certainly has presented one of the 
most concise analyses that I have ever been privileged to listen to on 
the entire program. I have some questions, but I will have to visit 
with her later if she is still around. 

Mrs. Torserr. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Do you have a question, Mr. Coffin? 

Mr. Corrin. No, I just second what the rest of you have said, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Torsertr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much, Mrs. Torbert. 

Our next witness is Mr. Leon Novar, department of political science 
and international relations, of the Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LEON NOVAR, BOISE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Novar. Thank you very much, Representative Carnahan. 

First, I should like to emphasize that I am speaking in my own 
individual capacity, and not as a representative of Boise Junior 
College. 

I should also like to add my very deep appreciation of the efforts 
of the committee in leaving Washington and coming out across the 
country to gather viewpoints at large. I think this is an extreme ly 
helpful step and I certainly hope it will be duplicated by other com- 
mittees and subcommittees of both House and Congress in the future. 
It is certainly something which gives the people who can’t go to 
Washington an opportunity to make their views known. 

My statement is brief. I left out a good many things which I 
would have liked to comment on. Pe haps they may be brought out 
in the question period. 

The current discussion of the mutual security program has been 
concerned primarily with details. While details are certainly impor- 
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tant, there is a serious danger that the American people may have 
lost sight of certain general propositions which are basic to any evalua- 
tion of the foreign aid program. 

In general there are 2 reasons why | country assists another coun- 
try. The first reason is charity. Aid is extended without any selfish 
motive or expectation of reward. While not underestimating the 
humanitarian impulses of the American people that urged our Govern- 
ment to contribute generously and unselfishly to the relief of suffering 
abroad, it is no reflection on them to admit frankly that the huge sums 
which have been expended in recent years would not have been forth- 
coming unless it were quite apparent that the national interest was 
thereby served. As Alexander Hamilton noted: 

It may be affirmed as a general principle, that the predominant motive of good 
offices from one nation to another is the interest or advantage of the nation 
which performs them. 

The only question now before the Congress and the people is this: 
Are we actually advancing our national interests by the program of 
nese security? It seems to me that there are two dangers toward 
which the entire mutual security program is directed. One is the 
threat of Soviet military aggression; the other is the threat of internal 
revolution and subversion in the non-Communist world by forces 
under Soviet control or influence. Against the first threat our 
country has marshaled vast military forces, including the ultimate in 
weapons—the energy of the atom. As part of this military buildup 
we have recognized the need of allies whose interests are alined with 
ours in opposing the further spread of Soviet power. So a great part 
of our mutual security program is devoted to the supply of military 
hardware to our allies. Surely no one would question the wisdom of 
having helped to arm those whose security is involved with our own 
and who, unaided, could not bear their share of the burden. 

The second threat—the danger of Communist subversion of the 
governments of non-Communist states—has been met in another way. 
It has been a basic assumption of our foreign policy that no people 
will willingly choose to embrace communism unless its conditions of 
life seem so hopeless and its opportunities for improving its lot so 
lacking that the pipedreams of communism will begin to attract mass 
support. Even this is not the main danger. The main danger is not 
so much that a people will in its majority adhere to communism 
as it is that they will lose faith in democracy and lapse in their 
loyalty to their government and their social, economic, political, and 
religious institutions. 

The danger is not so much that communism will win as that democ- 
racy will lose and the victory will go to the Soviet Union by default, 
as in the case of China. We have met, or are trying to meet this 
threat by a program of technical assistance and economic aid which 
will hold out to the non-Communist nations of the world the hope of 
significant improvement of their lot without adopting the coercive 
methods of communism. We are attempting to preserve or rebuild 
the faith of peoples in the ability of their governments and historic 
institutions to meet their expectations of a better life for themselves 
and their children. 

Due very largely to the successful deterring of Soviet aggression by 
the military buildup which I have mentioned, the rivalries of the cold 
war have been more and more concentrated in the political, economic, 
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and informational fields. That is to say, the Soviet threat has in- 
creasingly become one of political and economic penetration in areas 
of the world where the military threat has never been great and is 
presently quite small. These are the so-called underdeveloped 
countries, primarily the ex-colonial and still colonial areas of the 
world. In these countries, comprising the greater part of Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America, the threat is one of internal 
subversion and possible revolution resulting from a failure of non- 
Communist governments and institutions to fulfill the expectations 
of the peoples who live there. 

Yet, in spite of the obvious failure of our foreign policy to halt the 
spread of Soviet influence in such areas of the world as the Middle 
Kast and south Asia, the part of the mutual security program that is 
most able to meet this threat has been the smallest and most poorly 
nourished of the whole program. According to the report to Congress 
on the mutual security program for the period July 1-December 31, 
1956, of the nearly $3.8 billion Pgh age for the mutual sec urity 
program for fiscal 1957, over $3.1 billion or more than 84 percent 
went for military assistance and defense support and was thus not 
available for use in the areas where the danger of Soviet economic 
penetration is greatest. For it is a fact that the nations most 
threatened by Soviet economic penetration are precisely those who 
are not recipients of arms or defense support. Less than half a billion 
dollars, $402 million to be exact, went for economic development and 
technical assistance. Yet it is this part of the program which can do 
the most to help build up resistance among susceptible peoples to the 
virus of Soviet subversion and can do most to restore hope to those 
who have begun to despair of democracy offering them solutions to 
their problems. 

It would seem that the recent decision of the British Government 
to cut down on its military establishment and replace men with new- 
type weapons, the slowdown of German rearmament, the projected 
cuts in the United States military forces, the cautious optimism 
regarding the developments at the disarmament talks in London, 
and, above all, the deterring influence upon all nations of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, open the way to the possibility of substantial 
cuts in the military assistance part of the mutual security program. 
As has been indicated, this is the area where most of the money goes 
and where any substantial cuts or economies would necessarily have 
to be made in any case. However, not only should the full amount 
requested for economic development and technical assistance be appro- 
priated by the Congress, but the members of the House and Senate 
Foreign Affairs and Relations Committees and the Appropriations 
Committees should substantially increase the sums to be made avail- 
able for such purposes. In addition, to secure the greatest return for 
the money and promote its most effective use, the authority requested 
by the President to make commitments for more than 1 year at a time 
should be granted. Moreover, I would recommend that the purely 
economic aid and technical assistance funds be separated from the 
military and defense support programs, and that a separate program 
of economic development should be established and budgeted on its 
own merits as an instrument of foreign policy. Military assistance 
and defense support funds should be budgeted under the Defense 
Department appropriations. 
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I should like to touch for a moment on the question of waste and 
inefficiency in the operation of the mutual security program by the 
ICA. There is no doubt but that the great number of reorganizations 
of the administration of the program which has evolved ‘from TCA 
through FOA on the one hand, and from ECA through MSA on the 
other, finally culminating in ICA, the enormous turnover and the 
difficulty of obtaining the services of dedicated and competent 
individuals, and the statutory limitations on certain aspects of the 
program, have increased and complicated the difficulties inherent in a 
bold new program that had never before been tried out on such a scale. 
That this has resulted in some waste and inefficiency should surprise 
no one who is at all familiar with administration, either public or 
private. ‘This does not mean that one should shrug one’s shoulder and 
dismiss waste and inefficiency as inevitable. It does mean that the 
criteria for assessing the value of the ICA should not be limited to the 
existence of waste but rather to the question, is the agency doing the 
job it is supposed to be doing and is it making steady progress in 
te ing waste and inefficiency? I believe the answer to this question 

“Yes”? 

patra CARNAHAN. We are going to spend just a minute so that the 
microphones can be brought to the head table. 

Mr. Novar. 

Mr. Novar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We appreciate your statement and I deeply appre- 
ciate your very kind personal reference. 

I believe vou stated that if we really do any cutting on mutual 
security, the cutting will have to come from the military portion of 
the appropriations. 

Mr. Novar. Well, I think this is almost inevitable since the over- 
whelming part of the funds appropriated in recent years has been in 
the military aspect of the program ; 84 percent plus, as against approxi- 
mately 15 percent for economic aid and technical assistance. 

Mr. Carnawan. Yes. As you pointed out, with slightly less than 
a half billion dollars in economic and technical assistance, if we should 
cut out the entire amount, we wouldn’t make much of a dent in the 
overall national budget. 

Mr. Novar. No, if you cut out every cent of that, I doubt if it 
would mean a half dollar in tax savings for the people of the country. 

Mr. Carnanan. And I believe you recommended that there should 
be an increase in this amount rather than a decrease. 

Mr. Novar. Yes, | believe this is so for two reasons: One, even if 
you keep the total amount within the figures of the past few years, 
| think there has been a growing dee smphasis on the military hardware 
aspect of the program, which would enable some of the sav ings from 
this aspect to be diverted to economic aid and technical assistance. 
Moreover, it seems to me, as | indicated, that the shift in the method 
of prosecution of the cold war, if we can put it in those terms, has more 
and more come to be on the economic side. 

I think we are seeing this very dramatically illustrated in the 
Middle East in recent months. I think this has been true, as no doubt 
testimony before your committee has indicated, for several years, in 
much of Africa and southeast Asia particularly. 

Moreover, as | indicated, many countries who desperately need 
development, who are almost classic targets of the type of attraction 
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that communism offers, are precisely those countries which are not 
accepting the military aid and don’t wish to accept military aid: such 
countries as Burma, Indonesia, India, Ceylon; all of them character- 
ized by exceptionally low standards of living; all of them characterized 
by this rising tide of expectations of everybody for a better life; all of 
them characterized by governments which are desperately trying to 
meet these expectations, and whose existence depends to a large extent 
on their success. 

| refer you, for example, to the recent crisis in Indonesia; if this 
country is not actually going Communist, it certainly is in the process 
of re-evaluating the usefulness of democratic methods for meeting 
their problems. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Dr. Novar, you have made a very comprehensive 
and logical statement on the matter of mutual security aid. 

From your study of the program, you feel definitely that the funds 
which have been spent on the mutual security aid have served the 
national interests? 

Mr. Novar. Very definitely so. I have made a particular study of 
the program in Iran, both because of my interest in that country, 
because a good friend of mine worked in the program there, and be- 
cause of the recent Hardy subcommittee report, which has been inter- 
preted as critical of certain aspects of the program. 

I think if one takes into account the overall political situation in 
that country, there is no doubt but that possible disasters to the free 
world in a most critical area have been, if not entirely stopped by 
American aid in that country, certainly very largely helped along those 
lines by such aid. 

Mr. Merrow. The budget estimates for the next fiscal year run 
about $38 billion for our own defense; the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. The revised figure for mutual security aid is about $3.8 billion. 

My question is: Do you consider that the $3.8 billion is as much a 
part of the defense system of this country as the proposed $38 billion? 

Mr. Novar. Oh, absolutely. I don’t see how it is possible to 
separate the two parts of the program. The whole economic and 
technical aid part is an inherent component of our entire foreign 
policy effort. 

I might refer here for just a moment to a report made to the War 
Department as long ago as 1946 by a group of young colonels. [| 
wish | could remember the exact details. It appeared in an article 
by the Alsop brothers in the Saturday Evening Post in 1946, in which 
the conclusion was, in the light of new weapons then available, and 
likely to become available, the defense of the United States was no 
longer possible through military methods, only political and economic 
methods would suffice in the future. 

Now, I don’t know whether there has been a change of mind on 
this aspect, but | would certainly think that this is very largely true 
and that we have been neglecting, in many ways, the approaches which 
economic and technical assistance offers. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Dr. Novar, I was interested in several statements that you made. 
One of them was, that in these underdeveloped countries communism 
would begin to attract mass support, and the other was that the cold- 
war emphasis has shifted to political, economic and informational 
fields. Then you arrived at the conclusion that actually the political 
and economic efforts that we have made in this country are really not 
sufficient since we are only spending $420 million and a great emphasis 
has been made by Russia which has expended a billion and a half 
dollars since 1955 in this field. 

Mr. Novar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. And the thing I want to ask you is this: Increasing 
the program for economic and technical assistance might have a very 
valid basis, but what do we do about attracting mass support and 
what do we do about combatting the informational aspects of the 
problem? 

Mr. Novar. The problem of mass support is certainly one of the 
most difficult ones facing us. Actually, | doubt if there is very much 
we can do in any direct and immediate sense to attract mass support. 

Much of our activities in many of these countries have to be done 
in rather indirect and subtle ways to avoid charges of intervention, 
imperialism, exploitation, and so forth, and I certainly think that any 
direct and obvious appeal to the peoples of these countries might react 
very badly against us. 

Why is it then that the Soviet Union is able to work this way? 
Because they have a local party, a political party, communist party, 
in these countries, which is representing the aspirations of the people 
there. We have no such useful tool, nor do I think we desire to have 
such a useful tool in those countries. Nevertheless, in this manner, 
this poses a very serious problem in appealing to these people. It 
seems to me that we have to use the methods available to us on a 
greater extent to overcome the obvious advantage that the Soviets 
have, and information is one of them. 

Mr. Fascexti. That is what I wanted to get at. If we talk about 
economic and technical aspects of the program and increasing it, we 
are still dealing with the so-called group of people in these countries 
who mold public opinion. 

Mr. Novar. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. That has been our policy, exchanging of students, 
putting leaders in the country who are aware of western democracy 
principles and hoping they will be leaders in that country. 

Mr. Novar. Yes. 

Mr. Fascexy. We still neglect the great mass of people and yet we 
find people from all around the country taking the budget of the 
United States Information Agency and slashing it beyond any hope 
of restoring it, and yet we know that the USIA has only done a small 
part of this informational job. All we do is try to disseminate what 
our policies are without trying to influence the people in the countries. 

Mr. Novar. That is true. I would emphasize especially the li- 
braries and the motion pictures more than probably the radio, because 
most of these people in these countries don’t have access to a radio to 
receive the United States broadcasts. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you feel we should make some approach to 
attract the mass of the people? 
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Mr. Novar. I think we should try, but again I emphasize this: As 
I say, that has to be done very carefully. 

Mr. Fascrtu. It can’t be a propaganda program. 

Mr. Novar. Definitely not. It should be as far as possible done 
through private agencies of the United States rather than an official 
government agency; possibly through contracts such as ICA has with 
such groups as the Near East Foundation, and so forth, in Iran. 

But I do think one very helpful device was added to our diplomatic 
arm after the war; the use of labor attachés and cultural attachés to 
our diplomatic missions. I think this probably might be extended 
further and emphasize contact with not so much the opinion leaders, 
with groups which ordinarily don’t come in contact with Americans, 
who sometimes even avoid contact with Americans as much as possible, 
with those groups. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Dr. 
Novar. You have covered the field so well that I don’t believe I will 
submit any question, but I do commend you for your study and your 
conclusions. 

Mr. Novar. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. I would like to ask you, Mr. Novar: In any future 
economic aid granted, the basic conclusions which you have come to, 
do you have any suggestions for tightening up the controls and pre- 
venting, as much as possible, waste? 

Now you admit that there have been instances of inefficiency and 
waste. I think we understand the conditions in this pioneering part 
of the progr am that may be somewhat inevitable, but can you give the 
committee any specific recommendations as to how we should get the 
most for our money in the future? 

Mr. Novar. Well, I think one of the great handicaps has been the 
difficulty of obtaining the services of competent and dedicated indi- 
viduals, and of preventing turnover in the job. Part of this I think 
is for reasons beyond the control of the agency; that is, the budgetary 
limitation, which occasionally requires rather drastic reorganizations 
and the shift from the State Department, out of the State Department, 
and back again; the change of top leadership due to political condi- 
tions, and so forth—all of this is undoubtedly detrimental to the effec- 
tive working of the program. 

But I do think, for example, that one of the great difficulties is the 
long period of clearance necessary to obtain the services of individuals 
in the program. I don’t know what can be done about this, as long 
as it is regarded as a necessary feature of our general recruitment 
program. It seems to me we have to learn to live with this and accept 
the handicaps which the clearance procedure, taking up to 6 months 
or longer, necessitates. 

However, there is one possibility and that is a great many of the 
aspects of the program don’t involve any really important security 
considerations and it seems to me that many people who are cleared 
but who can’t wait out that 6 months without a job may be employed 
in Washington in nonsensitive capacity, doing work around the office 
in a kind of familiarization program, which would keep them in the 
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agency until they are formally ready to go overseas; that is, there 
might be something set up in the way of seminars dealing with the 
culture of the people of the country they are going or they are pre- 
paring them to go to, and they would be utilizing the 6 months’ 
per iod, and not losing the services of competent people. 

Mr. Corrin. I think that is a very constructive suggestion. 

Now, coming to the programing and accounting end for these 
projects, you have enough knowledge of the carrying out of the project 
to be able to help us with a suggestion in that area. 

Mr. Novar. I only know about the program in Iran in detail, due 
to my former association. 

Mr. Corrin. That, however, is a good showcase example. 

How, in the future, could we have another Iran program with 
stricter controls and more detailed programing in advance? 

Mr. Novar. Well, possibly more personnel devoted to disburse- 
ments and accounting procedures available for the program. This 
might be one step. I don’t know precisely how many were available 
in Iran, but I got the impression that the ones that were there fell 
far behind in relating to budgeting, accounting, disbursing situations. 

Mr. Fascett. Will the gentlemen yield at that point? 

Mr. Corrin. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Fasceti. Don’t you think one of the biggest difficulties we 
have had is the fact that we have had to maintain a very flexible 
program with respect to technical and economic assistance in order to 
go in and stopgap a particular thing that occurs? 

Mr. Novar. Very definitely. 

Mr. Fascexy. So that it is impossible to program—— 

Mr. Novar. There is going to be a certain amount of this which 
can’t get away, which we can’t get away from, because you can’t 
control the political conditions. Frequently, we are faced with unex- 
pected situations, which it is impossible to plan for in advance and we 
have to rush in an emergency measure, which inevitably leaves the 
people behind. They eventually catch up, but there is a period when 
we are open to criticism for not having everything on tap when 
needed. 

Mr. Corrtn. Do I have time for one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CarnaHwan. We will allow you one more. 

Mr. Corrin. This is a $64 type of question. The estimate has been 
made in studies in the field of foreign aid and noted authors have 
written that even under optimum conditions, and even with the best 
type of a program in an underdeveloped country, we can hope only 
to raise the standard of living in that country by about 1 percent per 
year. The average American citizen when he is told that is apt to 
say, “‘Well, what is the use, if, after all our striving, with the best type 
of organization, with sufficient personnel, with the best type of pro- 
graming, we go into these teeming countries of high birth rates and 
deplorably low standards of living, and come up with 1 percent in- 
crease, what is the use?’”’ I would like your views on that. 

Mr. Novar. Well, of course, this is an overall limitation. How- 
ever, I think that it is perhaps not so much the total amount of 
progress which is made at any one time, but the fact that progress 
is being made; that the people can see things happening around them; 
that the xy can look forward to improvements which, however small, 
are going on, and that each year there is an improvement over the 
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previous year. It is this, I think, which has the greatest psychological 
effect, which gives a kind of lift, and a kind of morale to the program, 
which for example, in Iran is definitely lacking, at least as far as the 
internal program of the plan organization is concerned. 

The Iran Plan Organization has not thus far been able to provide 
this evidence of improvements, building upon improvements, and this 
I don’t think can be charged to any American agency’s failure to do 
anything, but is perhaps a much more—perhaps much more the result 
of the Iranians’ inefficiency and mistakes themselves. 

I have read the report of former Ambassador Armour made to the 
Senate committee investigating the operation of foreign-aid programs 
and he emphasizes the fact that it is hoped that improvements will be 
made now that the Plan Organization has shown more readiness to 
accept American advice and aid, aid and advice which has not been 
welcomed in the past. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Just one more short question, and then we must 
pass on to the next witness. Doctor, what is your brief overall 
evaluation of the aid program in Lran? 

Mr. Novar. I would say on the whole it has been a great success. 
I think it has been a success because it is—well, you know the story of 
Alice In Wonderland, where Alice is running with the red queen on 
the checkerboard and they are running as hard as they can, and Alice 
cries out ‘We are not getting anywhere.”’ And the queen says, “‘You 
have to run as fast as you are just to stay where you are.” I think 
quite frequently this is the situation we find ourselves in. We have 
to do our darndest not to fall behind. I think we can accomplish this 
and, if we do, that is a good thing. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you, Dr. Novar. 

Our next witness, Dr. Holberg. Is Dr. Holberg here? Do you 
have copies of your statement, Dr. Holberg? 

Dr. Hotsera. No; I just have the one. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. That is quite all right. You may proceed as you 
wish. 

Would you identify yourself first? Give us a brief statement of your 
personal background for the record, will you please? 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. H. HOLBERG, LEGISLATIVE OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF IDAHO, VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I OF THE 
U.S. A., INC., BOISE, IDAHO 


Dr. Hotsera. Two of us signed this—myself and Dean Thomp- 
son—and I happen to be legislative officer for the Department of 
Idaho for the World War I Veterans of the United States. 

I feel honored in meeting some of our Nation’s Representatives in 
person to express the views of our Department of Idaho, Veterans of 
World War I of the United States of America. 

Briefly, we feel that it is impractical, as well as unconstitutional, to 
wring the resources out of our own people by every kind of a tax 
devised by the mind of man in order to pour millions and millions of 
dollars into every rathole on the face of the globe. We doubt that this 
will do very much to stop communism. We feel that, in time, it is 
more apt to create a situation in our own country that will be as bad 
or worse than communism. We already have situations where we are 
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told that we must economize drastically. For example, No. 1, when 
it comes to the question of pensioning our old veterans of World War 
I, after making it possible for (¢ ‘hiang. Kai-shek to pension his pigtailed 
veterans and, “incidentally, I understand that there was $50 million 
dollars made available for that purpose; 

No. 2, the personnel of our Post Office Department—these are just 
illustrations, by the way—must be curtailed drastically so as to have 
more money to bolster economies of foreign countries. 

After enough of our people are in bread lines, who then will pay th 
taxes to keep up the billions for foreign aid? 

Respectfully submitted by Dean Thompson, commander, Depart- 
ment of Idaho, Veterans of World War I, and Dr. J. H. Holberg, 
legislative officer, Department of Idaho, Veterans of World War I. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. We have appreciated having you as a witness, 
Dr. Holberg. 

Dr. Houtsera. We have a lot of statistics, but I don’t know whether 
I want to bore you with those. 

Dean Thompson himself wrote these. 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. You may submit the statements for the record, if 
you don’t care to go over them in detail, and they will be printed as 
part of the record, or you may give them direct. 

Dr. Hotzera. Well, I might give some of the statistics here. 

They were obtained by Dean Thompson, department commander, 
from Attorney Falkenberg of Chicago, who has made an intensiv: 
study of foreign aid. 

It gives it under various headings. 

In the first half of the 84th Congress, Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
majority leader, stated on the Senate floor, and I quote: 

With foreign countries owing the United States the staggering sum of $115 
billion dollars with not one cent repaid or ever will be repaid, when will the 
administration, when will the Congress, when will the American people wake 
to the red danger signals flashing in their faces? 

Five billion dollars a year, more or less, under the Marshall plan, 
of like plan, to save the world from communism, but in the process 
or saving, it permitted 500 million Asiatics and Europeans to becom: 
satellites of the Russians and Red ae ' 

This was written up rather hurriedly by Dean Thompson. 

Two to four billion dollars a year to NATO, which would net stop 
a Russian invasion 30 days. 

Two to four billion dollars a year for universal military training. 

Six to eight billion dollars a year for Truman’s unconstitutional 
Korean police action. 

Two hundred and sixty billion dollars in World War II to sav 
Europe and Asia from Germany and Japan. 

Sixteen billion dollars by the cancellation of unpaid loans we made 
to Europe and Asia during World War I. 

Six hundred million dollars each year after 1953 for 8 years to 
France to bolster the French franc. 

Eighty-two million dollars of interest on loans to England forgiven 
by this country, and at the same time the United States administration 
gave or loaned England another $200 million. 

Money to pay pensions to all retired officers of our Armed Forces 
whose pay incidentally always equals several times the pay check of 
the doughboy of 1917-18 and the GI of 1940-53. 
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Forty-eight million dollars to pension off Nationalist China’s over- 
aged soldiers, who are of no further use to the nationalist army. 

Another $2 million to help Nationalist China to recruit younger 
men for their army. 

Representative George H. Christopher, a Member of Congress, 
stated these facts in the April issue of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
magazine on page 14, and he also stated that this is only the start, 
as the Nationalist Chinese Government does not have the money to 
keep up the pension payments and that the United States will have to 
pay this pension for the Nationalist Chinese Government. 

Two hundred million dollars to Arabia to help them. It was also 
rumored in the daily press that King Saud of Arabia, while in this 
country, after the so-called loan, also ordered 60 bejeweled-studded 
gold-plated custom-built Cadillacs to be shipped to his country. 

Jordan also wants $200 million and they will get it from our Govern- 
ment in order to keep Jordan from securing the loan from Russia. 

Now here is another one which Attorney Falkenberg had nothing 
to do with. It was in the Statesman yesterday. 

United States gives $12 million to Bagdad Pact group. 

Well, briefly, that gives the feelings, I would say of the Department 
of Idaho, World War I Veterans, and I might say, I might add there 
that I happen to belong to other veteran organizations. I am not 

> 
necessarily speaking for them, but I do happen to know personally, 
that a good many of them feel the same way about it. I refer to the 
members of these other organizations, and especially the old World 
War veterans, who have been forgotten in the scramble. 
(Thereupon, Dr. Holberg presented two statements which follow:) 
VETERANS OF WortD War I or THe U. S. A., INe.,, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER, 
DEPARTMENT OF IDAHO, 
Boise, Idaho. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
House of Representatives: 

I am honored by this opportunity to appear before this august body of our 
Nation’s representatives, and will present my testimony as briefly as possible in 
rder not to take up too much of your time. 

As acting department commander, Department of Idaho, Veterans of World 
War I of the United States, I am in possession of facts and figures which should 
be of interest to this committee. 

As you perhaps know, thousands of World War I veterans are past the age of 
employability, thousands have been cut off from so-called pensions and compen- 
sation. Nonservice disabled cannot secure hospitalization without signing the 
so-called pauper’s oath (which is a statement that they are financially unable to 
pay for hospitalization or medical care). 

With the foreign-aid program going on for the past 11 years, where billions 
ipon billions of the American taxpayers’ dollars have been given to many foreign 
countries under so-called loans and free grants in the amounts of from 90 billions 
of dollars to 130 billions of dollars. 

With handsome raises in salaries granted to all Members of Congress and 
Senators, some 400 Federal judges, all department heads, increases to all retired 
Federal workers, retired officers of all branches of our Armed Forces, which 
reaches into billions of dollars for salaries, expense moneys, and bonuses. 

I, as well as millions of our aged citizens and veterans, are strongly against this 
monstrous foreign aid, which should never have been started in the first place 

This money should and must be used here at home to care for our own people, 
and for the development of our own natural resources. It is the American 
taxpayers’ money, and is unconstitutional to be used as it has been in the past, 
and is being used at the present time. 

I, and the majority of my comrades believe this foreign-aid program should be 
terminated at once. 
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The following facts and figures have been gathered from Federal public docu- 
ments, and from information given out by the Members of Congress and Senators. 
Respectfully submitted by: 
Dean V. THOMPSON, 
Senior Vice Commander, Commanding, Department of Idaho, Veterans of 
World War I of the United States. 


(The document referred to above follows:) 


Facts AND FIGURES ON FOREIGN AID 


(Obtained by Attorney Falkenberg of Chicago, who has made an intensive study 
of Foreign Aid) 


In the first half of the 84th Congress, Senator Lyndon Johnson, majority leader, 
stated on the Senate floor, and I quote: ‘‘With foreign countries owing the United 
States the staggering sum of $115 billion, without 1 cent repaid or ever will be 
paid. When will the administration—when will, the Congress—when will the 
American people wake up to the red danger signals flashing in their faces.’’ 

Five billion dollars a year, more or less, under the Marshall plan or like plan 
to save the world from communism, but in the process of saving, it permitted 
500 million Asiatics and Europeans to become satellites of the Russians and Red 
Chinese. 

Two to four billion dollars a year for a year for peacetime conscription, sugar- 
coated and called selective service. 

Two to four billion dollars a year, to NATO, which would not stop a Russian 
invasion 30 days. 

Two, to four billion dollars a year, for universal military training. 

Six to eight billion dollars a year for Truman’s unconstituional Korean police 
action. 

$260 billion in World War II to save Europe and Asia from Germany and 
Japan. 

Sixteen billion dollars by the cancellation of unpaid loans we made to Europe 
and Asia during World War I. 

Six hundred million dollars each year after 1953 for 8 years to France to bolster 
the French franc. 

Eighty-two million dollars of interest on loans to England forgiven by this 
country, and at the same time the United States administration gave or loaned 
England another $200 million. 

Money to pay pensions to all retired officers of our Armed Forces, whose pay 
incidentally always equals several times the pay check of the doughboy of 1917-18 
and the GI of 1940-53. 

Forty-eight million dollars to pension off Nationalist China’s overaged soldiers, 
who are of no further use to the Nationalist Army. 

Another $2 million to help Nationalist China to recruit younger men for their 
army. 

Representative George H. Christopher, a Member of Congress, stated these 
facts in the April issue of the Veterans of Foreign Wars magazine on page 14, and 
he also stated that this is only the start, as the Nationalist Chinese Government 
does not have the money to keep up the pension payments and that the United 
States will have to pay this pension for the Nationalist Chinese Government. 

Two hundred million dollars to Arabia to help them. It was also rumored in 
the daily press that King Saud of Arabia, while in this country after the so-called 
loan, also ordered 60 bejeweled studded, goldplated custom-built Cadillacs, to be 
shipped to his country. 

Jordan also wants $200 million, and they will get it from our Government in 
order to keep Jordan from securing the loan from Russia. 

Friday, the 17th of May Statesman says that the United States gives $12 
million to Bagdad Pact Group. 

A loan or gift of $2% million was granted to each of Ceylon and Libya. 

With this foreign aid program stopped, and this billions upon billions of 
American taxpayers’ dollars used to give our aged citizens a decent pension so 
they can live like humans, and not as now just from the crumbs which fall from 
the rich man’s table. 

We could develop our own natural resources, such as mining, irrigation, develop- 
ment projects, waterways, and many other projects that would benefit our own 
country. 
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Also our Government could and must give our aged veterans of World War I 
the service pension which they have been pelading for in the years past. It isa 
tradition of this country in the past to grant our aged veterans their service 
pensions at a certain age. 

Of the 4,744,000 doughboys who came home after the fighting was over in France, 
there are now less than 3 million left alive tod: iy. They are passing away at the 
rate of 90,000 to 100,000 every year. Those that have gone, died feeling that their 
country had let them down in their hours of need. 

This billions upon billions of foreign aid money could be used to alleviate the 
suffering of these aged veterans. 

Congress must act. Something must be done for these aged, sick, and needy 
veterans. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Thank you, Dr. Holberg. I am a little reluctant 
to mention the fact so far as my own age is concerned, but I will have 
to admit that I too am a veteran of World War I and share your con- 
cern about the consideration that has been given to World War I 
veterans. However, that is not the subject of our interest here today. 

Just this brief question and then we will pass on to the others. 
You raised the question of the constitutionality of spending money 
for a foreign aid program. Whether a foreign aid program is or is 
not constitutional is a legal question which can be settled through 
prescribed court procedures. 

It is only a matter of opinion at the present time, isn’t it? 

Dr. Hotsperc. Well, | am not a statesman in any sense of the word. 
[ just happen to be legislative chairman for our group and I won’t try 
to say what is constitutional or what isn ’t, but 1 do know this: 

That men of the caliber of Bracken Lee (ex-Gov. Bracken Lee of 
Utah) made the statement that it was unconstitutional and he was 
trying to stir up something to prove it and there is a constitutional 
attorney by the name of Povlov, I think it is, who is quite a well- 
known constitutional attorney who makes the same statement. 
There is a young friend of mine who is in the U. N. Service (Hammar- 
skjold’s right- hand man) who made the statement personally to me 
that he knew this conatlanisional lawyer, and had shaken hands with 
him, and he is one of the fellows that states that it is unconstitutional 
to use the money in that way. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. I was merely pointing out that at this time we 
can only state opinions as to whether or not a foreign aid program is 
constitutional or unconstitutional, because the matter has not been 
decided by the courts. 

Dr. Hotsera. Yes, I understand that is true. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. The matter would have to be brought before the 
Supreme Court for a decision as to whether or not it is constitutional 
or unconstitutional. 

Dr. Hotpere. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Holberg, is it your opinion that the Congress should terminate 
the mutual security program? 

Dr. Hotsera. Well, that is a pretty hard question for one to answer 
who isn’t on the firing line directly as you gentlemen are, but if I 
should state a personal opinion, I feel that a good bit of it should be 
cut down drastically. 

Personally, I would say, and I am only one pebble on the beach, 
that if an individual tried the same program, I wonder how long he 
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would last? I have wondered individually and personally how long 
we can last as a Nation with this kind of tax program. The people of 
this country are becoming aroused as to the amount of taxes they have 
to pay; every kind of a tax. 

It seems like whether it is our State legislature or the United States 
Congress, they feel compelled to plan or work out more and more 
methods to raise or produce more and more taxes, instead of less, and 
there is a limit to what people can stand. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Holberg, is it your opinion that the money which has already 
been spent on the mutual security program has been thrown away or to 
put it this way, that our mutual program to date has not accomplished 
anything? 

Dr. Hotsere. No; I wouldn’t say that. 

I think it has been a good idea to a certain extent because we were 
more or less obligated to help these countries, our former allies, on 
their feet somewhat, but it seems like those things, once we start 
them, never terminate, and I do feel that—well I have talked to some 
of the boys, the younger fellows that have been over, across, and are 
now back, and they say the people in the various countries feel that 
we are suckers. They are willing to take it as long as we will give it. 
For-.instance, we pension Chiang Kai-shek’s pigtailed veterans, and 
we will have to continue that because they won’t be able to do it. 
The thing that we older veterans wonder about, is how our country 
can completely forget the old veterans of World War I (and I am not 
speaking for myself, because I happen to be able to get along, and 

eat unless something drastic h: appens), but there are a good many 
of my old buddies, comrades, that aren’t situated quite so fortunately, 
plenty of them. 

I know those who have died, a lot of them felt that their country 
rather went back on them af ter gt v had bet their lives fighting in 
those slimy, bloody trenches of the First World War. 

We were supposed to fight for democracy, or to make the world 
safe for democracy, and we fought. How did they put that old slogan? 
“We fought the war to end all wars.” 

Well, | ask anyone, “Did we end them? Did the Second World War 
end anything?” 

But, of course, that is rather beside the subject, possibly. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, I certainly think we should do something for 
the World War I veterans. I am happy to join the chairman in 
expressing interest in that respect. 

[ might also say that I think that every program we are engaged in 
should have the utmost scrutiny at all times in an effort to eliminate 
the mistakes that we make. We must be absolutely certain that we 
get the proper return for the money expended. 

That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. We will go around with the remaining members 
with one question each, and then we will have to go on to the next 
witness. 

We will go to the other end of the table so that we will not monopo- 
lize the questioning at this end of the table. 
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Mr. Fascett. Dr. Holberg, do you and the Department of Idaho 
World War I Veterans, feel ‘that there is a Communist threat to the 
United States. 

Dr. Hotsera. Well, I felt this way: Of course, this has to be per- 
sonal, although there is a lot of things we discuss, whether it is called 
communism, or what it might be called. I have always felt that we 
can create a condition in this country, as I have stated before (and 
that was pretty much the feeling of the boys in the Department, after 
discussing it pretty thoroughly), that there could be a situation 
brought about in this country that would be worse than communism, 
whatever we called it. There were a lot of words that were used after 
the First World War, such as Communists, Bolsheviks and Reds, and 
so forth. These were terms used to keep ‘people’s s mouths shut, you 
might say. They would be called the above if they exercised ‘their 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you think the Communists are out to rule the 
world? 

Dr. Hotsere. Well, 1 wouldn’t be surprised that they are. I don’t 
know whether I just exactly understood your question or not, but I 
believe just as we stated before, we could create a situation in this 
country which would be even worse than communism, whatever it 
might be called, because we know from history that every civilization 
that has gotten ‘to the point where they taxed the people to death, has 
fallen by “the w ayside. 

We naturally all hope that nothing like that ever happens, either 
in our time or in the future. 

We veterans fought for our country. We did our best. You all 
know the pledge, no doubt, that we take when we join these veterans 
organizations: “For God and country,” and so on, and we wouldn’t 
make that pledge if we didn’t feel that way. 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Holberg, I agree with you about the veterans, but that isn’t 
where my question is. 

I want to ask you if I understood you to say that you would want 
this country to get out of all of these organizations, such as United 
Nations, and especially you spoke of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, which is a mutual defense organization set up to defend 
the members of that organization in the event they are attacked by 
an aggressor nation. 

General Gruenther and General Norstad, both of whom have been 
commanders of NATO, and have stated that in the event we are 
attacked by Russia—and that is the chief objective of our defense 
measure at the present time—that we would have the power to 
retaliate so quickly that it would be the most terrible destruction 
that this world has ever seen. 

You spoke about NATO not being able to defend for 30 days in 
an attack by Russia. I believe that was your language. 

Dr. Hoitserea. Let’s see, that was in, I think, the writeup by Dean 
Thompson. 

Mr. LeComprr. That was his language instead of yours, maybe, 
but it was in your statement. 
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Dr. HotserG. Yes; it was in this one that was written up by Dean 
Thompson. Well, he was quoting this attorney on those remarks. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, my question would be: Would you be in favor 
of withdrawing from NATO? 

Dr. Hotserc. No; I wouldn’t hardly say that, but I have been 
wondering about this thing. Now, anything we can do to have allies, 
of course, we want them, and if we can bolster them up, that is all 
right, but we sometimes wonder ‘will we have allies after we have 
spent billions and billions and billions of dollars?’’ 

It seems when it comes to a crucial time they seem to kind of want 
to drop away from us, even England and France. Why, we had to 
do a lot of squirming, or whatever you want to call it, diplomacy, to 
kind of keep them in line. 

No; I would say no, I wouldn’t necessarily feel that we should 
absolutely drop off, and I might add right there that I am not trying 
to talk as a diplomat or a statesman, far from it. It is just my own 
little opinions in a small way, but I have always felt, as far as any 
legislators or Senators or Representatives are concerned, that they 
are put in as our referees, you might say. They listen to all sides of 
the question and then dec ide what is the best for everybody concerned. 
That is the attitude I always take when I am before any group of 
legislators. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Dr. Holberg, I don’t want to ask a question, but 
just make a comment with regard to your statement, or the statement 
that you quoted from, about pensions for Chinese veterans, naturalist 
Chinese veterans. 

We have not pensioned any of the pig-tailed veterans on Formosa. 
There was a program which involved placing overaged veterans on 
Formosa on farms as they passed the age for fighting. These people 
came, of course, from the Chinese mainland and were anti-Communists 
and had no place to go, but they were not pensioned and there has 
been no program contemplated for pensioning them. 

That may be small solace to you, but I did want to clarify the record. 

Dr. Hotsera. Well, that remark was made by our Commander, 
Dean Thompson, who was quoting Attorney Falkenberg. 

I understood, of course, I will add that as far as I am concerned 
personally, that that is more or less hearsay. I don’t like to make a 
statement unless I can make it absolutely with some authority 
behind it to make it documentary, but I understood that it was be- 
tween $48 million and $50 million that was given to Chiang Kai-shek 
for the purpose of pensioning his veterans. 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I think all of us face the same difficulty you 
face; that many times we hear rumors and hearsay that may have a 
kernel of fact, but by the time it reaches us it is blown up into an 
entirely different proposition, but in conclusion, I would like to say 
that even though you are just a pebble on the beach, you have just 
as much right as anybody to roll into the sea of opinion. That is 
what makes this countr Vv great. 

Dr. Hotsera. Might I ask you a question, Your Honor? 

Do I understand you to say then that we haven’t appropriated any 
$48 million (as this attorney says) toward that? 
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Mr. Corrtn. Not for pensions. There undoubtedly has been a 
substantial sum appropriated to support Chiang on Taiwan or 
Formosa to sustain that government and it has been our Government’s 
consistent position that it was important that these hundreds of 
thousands of anti-Communist Chinese not be sacrificed and that 
Formosa as an island bastion not be sacrificed. To a large degree, 
in our own interest of preserving our position in the Pacific in regard 
to the Philippines and Hawaii, we did not think that that potential 
and anti-Communist element, and that geographic location, can be 
given over lock, stock, and barrel, to Chou En-lai, on the mainland. 
In other words, there is an instance there where maybe it hasn’t been 
charity, but there has been some military planning in our own self- 
interest that has gone into that type of decision. 

Mr. CarNnaHAan. We thank you, Dr. Holberg. We appreciate your 
spending this time with us. Just one brief question and then we must 
pass on: Should we assume that you are for or against a continuation 
of our foreign-aid program? 

Dr. Hotsera. Well, that is one of those yes-and-no questions. I 
wouldn’t say that I would be in a position to say yes or no to that kind 
of a question, and to state my little opinion, I might say that we will 
need some of it, but it will need to be curtailed drastically. 

I think along that line, I think of a writeup in the Reader’s Digest, 
I believe it wasin February. I have forgotten the details pretty much, 
but it spoke about where some of these foreign-aid grants went into 
building a dam (that the Koreans themselves didn’t want) over a dry 
river where it was a complete waste, and it wasn’t even, according to 
them, possible for Congress to investigate and find out even where the 
money had gone. 

Well, it is “things of that kind that people don’t like when they hear 
about it, and of course, I know that some things are quoted in black 
and white, and someone will risk quoting it, that it isn’t always fact, 
but it doesn’t look like the Readers’ Digest would hardly dare to put 
in something that wasn’t fact. 

I wish I remembered the author of the writeup. 

Mr. Fascett. Dr. Holberg, let me assure you that if it is true, 
Congress doesn’t like it either. 

Dr. Hotsera. No, I wouldn’t think so, I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much, Dr. Holberg. 

Dr. Hotsera. Thank you, Your Honor, for the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of having appeared before you. 

Mr. Carnawan. We would at this time like to welcome the mayor 
of Boise, the Honorable R. E. Edlefsen. 


Mayor, we appreciate your coming. 


STATEMENT OF HON. R. E, EDLEFSEN, MAYOR, CITY OF BOISE, 
IDAHO 


Mayor Epuersen. I think I got into this inadvertently through 
some of my friends, because I proposed not to make any statements 
here. 

I am in no position, I think, to tell you gentlemen anything on world 
affairs. Iam busy enough in the city of Boise, and the State of Idaho. 

However, I feel that there has been some mone y probably misspent 
in the programs. 
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I appreciate your efforts in coming out over the country on this 
type of a program to find out opinions of the people. 

Having been mayor here for some time, I would probably give a 
word of advice that you not take any of them too seriously, because I 
think you will find people both for and against, who are quite definite 
in their opinions. 

I know a number of the people in Washington through my term here 
as mayor, and my dealings with different things, and I am quite content 
as a taxpayer, particularly with the people’s interest now in the budget, 
and you gentlemen’s interest in the fact that you have run for your 
respective offices and been elected to them, and have a responsibility 
to the people, to abide by your decisions. I don’t think I want to try 
to attempt to tell you anything specific relative to the matter. | 
realize your problems are great. People do have a tax limit, but I am 
sure that in time everything will work out to the benefit of the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Well, mayor, we want to express our appreciation 
to you and through you, to your people, for the warm welcome that 
has been extended to us during our short stay here in your city, and 
we are delighted that you have taken from your time to spend this 
brief moment with us. 

Mayor Epuersen. I appreciate very much your coming and T am 
only sorry that the weather couldn’t have been better for you, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Mayor, thank you for coming here this morning, 
and I want to express my appreciation for the splendid hospitality 
which you have accorded us ¢ and the hospitality which has been extended 
since we have been in your city. 

It is very kind of you to take the time to come here and welcome us 
We have had an excellent time since we have been here and I am sure 
that this is going to be one of the highlights of this new experiment of 
going to the country to get opinions on foreign policy. 

Mayor Eprersen. We appreciate your coming very much and if 
there is anything we can do for you while you are here, feel free to call 
on us. 

Mr. Fasceri. Mr. Mayor, I just want to say that my visit too has 
been very, very nice, and I feel at home in Boise, because it is a beauti- 
ful town. Everything is green, and the people are very hospitable, 
and it reminds me of my hometown, Miami, Fla. I feel so much at 
home, and I hope that you will have a very early opportunity to recip- 
rocate this visit. 

Mayor Ep.iersen. I was in your city a couple of vears ago and |] 
had a good time there too. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Mayor, for all of your cordial 
reception and your generosity toward us. I visited Boise quite a good 
many years ago and I note some very great improvements and 
developments here since I was here the last time. It has been wonder- 
ful of you and we enjoyed our ride in with the junior chamber of com- 
merce boys, and every detail that you arranged for us. 

Thank you very much. 

Mayor Epiersen. You are welcome, sir. 

Mr. Corrin. I might say that as a traveling congressional com- 
mittee, we might have expected to be transported in a police wagon, 
but not a fire engine. 
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Coming from Maine, I have been somewhat amazed to find that 
your people are so good looking and energetic and healthy, having been 
brought up on Idaho potatoes. 

Mayor Epuiersen. They have a certain mineral content that I don’t 
think you enjoy in Maine. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Epiersen. Thank you, Seager 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Our ne xt witness is Mr. C. H. Higer. Do we have 
the name wrong—H-i-g-e-r, Mr. Higer, attorne y, of Emmett, Idaho? 

All right then, we will call Virgil Kennedy, and I regret ‘that we 
are going to have to get on our time schedule, so I’m going to have to 
call time from now on, on the witnesses, or we are not going to get 
through. 

Mr. Kennedy, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGIL KENNEDY, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My testimony 
represents my Own opinions, attitudes, and _ beliefs. 

[ want to urge you to support the projects of the mutual security 
program as broadly outlined by the President of the United States 
in his message on May 14. 

The following situation seems to me to be the important justifica- 
tion for this proposed level of Government spending. Russia and the 
United States are now the two most powerful nations in the world—in 
industry, resources, and armaments. Russia is definitely trying to 
pass us up in the race for world leadership. I say we cannot let this 
happen. 

Individual government spending plans have to be judged by the 
present situation and overall policy objectives. These are the major 
policy objectives of the United States as I see them: 

First, to strive for and maintain a position of being the strongest 
single military power in the world. 

Second, to attract and strengthen allied countries whose govern- 
mental aims and value systems are similar to ours and who show a will 
to develop their resources and to defend their independence. 

Third, to negotiate with Russia and China for a gradual reduction 
in world armaments and defense spending. 

Fourth, to maintain a high level of economic activity, a relatively 
stable price level, and gradual economic growth in our own economy. 
Without this we cannot continue to be a world leader. 

Fifth, to develop and wisely use the economic and human resources, 
not only in the United States, but throughout the world. 

Sixth, to gradually move toward freer trade policies consistent with 
our position of world political and economic leadership. 

Seventh, I want our Government to develop an understanding of 
problems as seen from the point of view of the other nations. Work- 
ing solutions to problems must be arrived at in an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and agreement. ‘This will lead the United 
States to recognized, respected leadership in the world community. 

In line with these general policy objectives, it would seem to me 
consistent to make the following suggestions: 

(1) That the military assistance program, including maintenance 
of overseas bases and defense support for foreign military efforts be 
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directed by the Department of Defense. This may mean closer 
coordination within the Government. Particularly in situations where 
military forces divert so large a portion of local resources as to create 
serious political and social problems. I believe the proposed $3 billion 
to be spent on military assistance in allied countries will buy more 
military strength than the same money added to our own defense 
budget. It would seem to me imperative to help maintain a strong 
defense line around the present Communist borders. 

(2) I believe in a long-range foreign aid program large enough to 
promote opportunities for international trade and investment as well 
as the independence and stability of the new nations of Asia and Africa. 

I favor an international development loan fund set up, and entrusted 
to a new organization with world authority. Such an organization 
should have the flexibility to make loans on long terms with repay- 
ment in local currency, strategic materials, services, or dollars. I 
would go a step further and invite the other advanced countries, includ- 
ing Communist countries, to participate. Allow private foundations 
and corporations the opportunity of participating, too. The proposed 
use of funds would be judged on economic soundness, readiness of the 
underdeveloped country to participate, and contributions to the overall 
objective of maximum development of resources. 

(3) While no nation has an inherent right to assistance from the 
United States or other developed countries merely because it is under- 
developed, I think some outright grants in addition to loan funds will 
be essential to rapid progress. T hese grants can be very important in 
speeding up economic development, and should be made by the same 
organization directing the loan funds. 

| would like to close with the warning that economy and budget cuts 
shouldn’t be the focal point or our thought and action. The focal 
point should be the United States in the role of world leadership and 
what action needs to be taken to insure world peace and realistic 
development of resources. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. We will begin the questioning with Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Kennedy, you are a private citizen, and what is 
your occupation? 

Mr. Kennepy. I didn’t want you to ask that. 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I thought it was such a good statement that I 
was interested in knowing your occupation. 

Mr. Kennepy. I wish, like Dr. Nov ar, to be considered as a private 
citizen. I am an employee of the University of Idaho, in the Extension 
Service working with the adult farm people. 

Mr. Corrin. My question would be directed toward just what sort 
of an organization do you think could handle any long-range loan 
program? That is, American taxpayers don’t want to find themselves 
in a situation where money that they may contribute with other 
nations is dispensed by an organization that might be eventually hostile 
to us and I call your attention to our position in the UN Assembly 
where, since its organization, many of the Afro-Asian countries have 
come in, and we no longer, although we can block action there, we no 
longer have the votes automatically. I just call your attention to 
that problem, and I think the committee would be interested in your 
thinking about the structure of this international banking organization. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, unfortunately I am not technician enough to 
be of specific assistance to the committee and I viewed your purpose 
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here was to find out what we would personally support or not support 
in the way of an idea. 

I appreciate that this has been thought of and hasn’t found a 
ready solution, but I believe some evidence of functioning of the 
Export-Import World Bank would indicate there is a possibility of 
perhaps having an organization divorced from a particular country, 
even though we would no doubt put up the major source of funds. 
Such an organization could say ‘‘No”’ to economically unsound loans 
without losing friends. I can’t go further in specific outlines. 

I know people are thinking in that direction and I am hopeful that 
they come up with the solution. 

Mr. Corrin. I think they are. You are in good company. Some 
of the best thinking has been along that line, but what led to my 
question was your ‘willingness to invite communistic countries into 
participating in this banking institution. That might include, 
would that include, the satellites, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a very interesting question. Always back 
the witness up and make him prove his statement. 

Actually, | am a little leery of that invitation myself, but it is 
premised on the view that as you mentioned in one of your comments, 
that Russia is advancing more money for economic development today 
than we are, and if we were to set up an organization which was in a 
rather nonpolitical position to help underdeveloped countries, and 
then say to them, “either participate with us as a group including all 
people or admit that your money has strings attached to it.’ 

That was the reasoning behind my comment on that effect. 

Mr. Corrin. Might it not be a sound procedure for us to begin this 
organization, setting up its practices, and its banking standards, loan 
polici ies, without the Communists’ participation, so ‘that we are sure 
we have an institution that will work and has a background of policy? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, | would think that was a good suggestion, 
because in most of the criticism leveled at everything we have done-to 
date, it comes from the fact that the difficulty of getting started and 
developing sound procedure has been present. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy. I think you 
have made some helpful suggestions. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy, for a very precise and 
excellent statement, and we regret that the time has passed and we 
will have to go to the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CarnawAn. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. C. H. Higer here? Has he come in? (No response.) 

Then we will call Mr. Emmett B. Herndon, 418 South Ninth Street, 
Boise, Idaho. 

You may proceed Mr. Herndon. 


STATEMENT OF EMMET B. HERNDON, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Hernvon. For your information, this is not the statement of 
an expert but rather the opinion of a “man of the street.” It is the 
statement of a Williams College graduate, a World War II navigator, 
an office manager of a transfer and storage company, a past president 
of the junior chamber of commerce, and a resident of Boise, Idaho, for 
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12 years. It is my personal opinion and-does not necessarily reflect 
that of my company or any other organization with which I have 
been affiliated. 

As the basis of my opinion, let me say that we are in the midst of 
an ideological battle with Russia in which it is our opponent’s avowed 
intention to overthrow all capitalistic forms of government and in 
which it is our avowed intention to resist these efforts wherever they 
may occur. It is against the best interests of the United States for 
the noncommitted nations of the world to become alined with Russia, 
and it is to our best interest if these nations become alined with the 
free world. 

In this battle with Russia, I feel that the real threat does not come 
from any overt military action from the Soviet Union but rather from 
the Marxist method of fostering internal rebellion, from the Communist 
ability to worm their way into strategic positions in the Government, 
and from the use of violence short of military action. 

This last statement can be applied in two ways to the mutual security 
program. This program no doubt lends a great deal of stability to 
the governments to which it is directed, making the overthrow of these 
governments more difficult and the Communist infiltration much less 
effective. However, the second application of my statement means 
that a nation need not bankrupt itself providing for a huge standing 
army poised to launch a counteroffensive against the Russians. It 
is my belief that a financially stable country and a well-fed people 
are much less a prey to communism than a poor country with a large 
army. 

Therefore, although the United States is committed as the leader 
of the foes of communism, I think it is very important that she recog- 
nize her own capacities and limits. Endless expenditures on either 
military or nonmilitary aid can, through higher taxes, kill the profit 
motive and initiative, the very things which we are striving to protect. 
We are approaching our limit now, and perhaps an adjustment from 
military aid to nonmilitary aid is in order. 

I am wondering if it would not be possible to lift the burden on the 
United States Government by encouraging private business to invest 
overseas. I believe that this would be a more lasting and more sound 
type of aid than we give with our present program. Although the 
United States has encouraged private business to invest overseas by 
the use of an insurance program and by an information service, I 
understand that the Internal Revenue Service has made an attempt to 
interpret oil company payments to some countries as nondeductible 
royalties instead of deductible taxes. It seems to me that we ought 
to give companies who invest abroad some kind of a tax break which 
encourages this type of activity. It is my opinion that wherever the 
profit motive is in control a more efficient program will be maintained. 

I also believe that the United States should encourage giving through 
the churches and charitable organizations of this country. 

My final thought on the mutual security program concerns the 
United Nations. I believe that the future of the world depends on a 
strong United Nations. We can build the prestige and the power of 
the United Nations by channeling some of our aid through this agency. 
Possible advantages to handling some of our aid through this means 
include: 
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(1) Lessening of the breakneck competition between ourselves and 
Russia. 

(2) The United Nations would be better able to see that the aid 
given to a country ‘would be given to the people in the country who 
need it, rather than to a ruler who’s friendship was trying to be 
purchased. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to make this statement. 

Mr. CarnawANn. And thank you, Mr. Herndon. We will begin the 
questioning this time with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Herndon, for a splendid statement, a challenging 
statement, and one that I think represents a great deal of thought. 

I am intrigued with some of your statements. May I quote: “Tt 
is my belief ‘that a financially stable country and a well-fed people 
are much less afraid of communism than a poor country with a large 
army.” 

And with that, I heartily agree with perhaps a reservation that we 
couldn’t let ourselves get to the point where we had nothing but 
whetstones and knives to fight with. We would have to keep up some 
effort, make some effort to keep up with the scientific world in the 
matter of weapons. 

Mr. Hrernpon. I agree, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. We just couldn’t depend upon the weapons of 500 
years ago. 

Mr. Hernpon. That is right. The first part of my statement said 
that one of the applications of the idea that we are fighting is that I 
don’t believe Russia is poised with a large army to go out and take 
over this country or any other country; that I think they are going 
to do it by other methods. 

One of the first applications of that statement was that I do think 
that the mutual security program and maybe some of the defense 
help that we put out there does lend stability to those governments. 

Mr. LeCompre. Of course, I might add that I don’t know what the 
intentions of Russia are, but they do have an enormous military 
institution. 

1 think we were told that they have something like 400 new sub- 
marines. ‘They surely haven’t built those for defense. They are for 
attack. 

Mr. Hernpon. That is true, but I can’t help but remember the 
history of the Russians. For instance, they have now taken over 
China, a huge country, which nobody had been able to conquer before. 
Did they march into China? That is what is on my mind. 

Mr. LeCompte. We don’t fear that Russia can corrupt our thinking, 
do we, in this country? 

Mr. Hernvon. We don’t fear that Russia can corrupt our thinking, 
that Russia wouldn’t try to spread communism? 

Mr. LeComprs. Americans are too smart to fall for any of the 
‘fsms” of Russia, aren’t we? 

Mr. Hernpon. Well, I disagree there, sir. 

Mr. LeComrre. Do you? 

Mr. Hernpon. [| think that they can try to get control. 

Mr. LeCompre. Communism has no appeal to us, does it? 
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Mr. Hernpon. To a man who hasn’t much to eat, to a man that 
is seeing someone else driving a great big Cadillac down the road, to 
a man who is jealous—I would say communism would have an appeal 
to any human being. 

Mr. LeCompre. It does? 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes, sir; I think we need to be on the lookout for 
that appeal. 

Mr. LeCompte. I have known nothing—I know nothing about 
these things, except that free enterprise, that seems to me like the 
greatest thing that has ever developed on this planet and I just can’t 
see communism. 

Mr. Hernvon. Well, I can’t either, personally, but it must have 
appeal, Mr. LeCompte, or how would all these countries fall to it? 

Mr. LeCompte. It appeals to ignorance, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes, sir; a great deal to ignorance, that is true. 

Mr. LeCompre. But if we have our American people enlightened 
and educated, I don’t think we have to fear from communism. 

Mr. Hernpvon. We should do a lot of work along that line. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you. I didn’t mean to take that much 
time. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Herndon, as I understand it, what you are saying 
in effect is that we need to adopt a program—a positive program, 
rather than a negative program—with respect to recognizing the 
dangers of communism. 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. And so that it has an appeal which does not connect 
it with actual force. 

Mr. Hernpon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fasceii. Now, in connection with your statement about the 
fact that we ought to perhaps reverse the trend of our expenditures 
from military assistance under this program to nonmilitary assistance, 
where we now have a ratio of 80 percent for military and 20 percent 
for economic, and the greatest part of our national expenditures, 
approximately 60 cents out of every tax dollar goes to maintain the 
Military Establishment now. 

If we were to have some kind of a positive program on the principles 
of democracy, not particularly associated with the type of government 
we have in the United States, we might have a chance to reduce the 
total military expenditures we are now making? 

Mr. Hernpon. I don’t quite understand the question. Would you 
repeat the last part of it, please? 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, if we made an effort with respect 
to assistance toward the independence of other countries, is there the 
possibility that we could look forward in the future to reducing our 
own military expenditures? 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes. 

Mr. Fascety. That is the whole purpose of the program? 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes. 

Mr. Fascety. And isn’t that the quickest way we are going to get 
tax relief? 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. I was interested in a very short statement that you 
put in here, and one which I think perhaps is most important, that 
is the application of moral force in the program, the organization of 
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our churches and other moral forces to influence the peoples of the 
world. Do I understand from that, that you feel we haven’t done 
enough of that? 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes, and I also was wondering if we couldn’t 
encourage—we need to help these people. I mean, they are starvin 
and you can’t help but see that, and see our own well dibs and 
think that perhaps you ought to giv e something. 

I was wondering, in this one sentence here, if we couldn’t stimulate 
that a little through the Government. Just in walking over here, 
I was wondering what we gave through our churches, and if we did, 
if we told John Jones that he could get double credit off on his income 
tax if he gave so much to his church to be spent overseas. That was 
designated as benevolence and I don’t know if that is possible. 

Mr. Carnauan. You have 1 minute. 

Mr. Hernpon. I thought maybe if it was publicized some, if you 
worked and gave things through your churches to these countries, 
that would be a fine thing. 

Mr. Fascein. Well, I think that your thought certainly merits a 
great deal of consideration, because it is very obvious that you can’t 
talk politics to somebody who is hungry. You have got to feed him 
first and then talk polities. 

One other thing, Mr. Chairman, and I will be through. 

Do you believe that a more lasting and sound type of aid could 
possibly be given and that we could accomplish a great deal more 
by encouraging private industry? 

Now, of course, you are not alone in your thoughts along that line. 
A great many people have expressed feelings on this. 

We have the World Bank and we have the Export-Import Bank and 
we recently created the international development program whereby 
we set up an insurance program, as you have pointed out, and others 
are thinking also of the possibility that we should encourage private 
industry, but we also run into the problem of nationalistic interest 
first. ‘Therefore, we set up this insurance program to deal with such 
questions as expropriation of foreign funds in these countries, but 
don’t we first have to get those countries in a position where they are 
politically stable before you can get American money into those 
countries? 

Mr. Hernpon. Yes, but I think it might be a good calculated risk 
and one worth taking, even if you lose. That is what your insurance 
program is, as I get it. This insurance program, if I read the report 
on the mutual security program correctly—I don’t believe they have 
had a loss yet—but of course that doesn’t guarantee any future losses. 

Mr. Fasce.ti. But you think the fact that we have gone so far as 
to insure the use of American funds in foreign countries is about all 
we can do to encourage private enterprise to go into those countries; 
don’t you? They are the best judges of their profits, in other words. 

Mr. Hernpvon. Yes, I don’t know what more can be done, if there 
is more that can be done than that, but if there is more that can be 
done in that way we ought to do it. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Herndon. I want to say that, 
since the question was raised of more use of spiritual and religious 
forces, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives has scheduled 3 days of hearings in which we are going to listen 
to the opinions of religious leaders throughout the country regarding 
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foreign policy and the foreign aid program in Washington, and they 
will be held in Washington, as regular committee meetings. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hernpvon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Carnawan. The next witness will be Eli W. Yoelin. You may 
proceed, Mr. Yoelin. 


STATEMENT OF ELI W. YOELIN, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Yorurn. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, as 
regards our Government’s policy toward foreign aid and toward 
assistance under the mutual security pact, I believe it mandatory that 
both of these programs be continued at least at the pace authorized 
by last year’s budget. I believe critics of foreign aid and military 
assistance under the mutual sec urity pact are psa fi ise and pound 
foolish for I cannot see how we, as a nation, can expect peace and 
prosperity at home unless our friends and allies are at peace a are 
prosperous in their own countries. Unless we induce prosperity abroad 
among our friends, we cannot expect to promote trade between them 
and ourselves, and without trade we certainly cannot expect to con- 
tinue the level of prosperity that we now enjoy in this country. I 
do think, however, that the foreign-aid program could stand four very 
definite changes. 

1. I believe that all military aid under the Mutual Security Pact 
of the type usually performed by our own Defense Department in our 
own country should be transferred out of the budget for foreign aid 
and into the budget for the Defense Department. This is actually a 
bookkeeping procedure but in reality this is part of our overall defense 
program and should be regarded as such. 

2. I believe the executive department should come to Congress 
with a foreign-aid program extended over a 5-year period with definite 
programs outlined so that Congress can approve the program for a 
period of 5 years and at the same time remove individual programs 
with which they may not be in agreement. I believe on this basis 
there will be considerable savings, since year-to-year allotments breed 
inefficiency and waste, while a program based on 5 years’ planning can 
induce considerable savings over that period. 

I believe that any foreign aid, other than military, henceforth 
should be strictly on the basis of interest-free loans rather than out- 
right grants. I am disturbed by the fact that these grants have 
created an unfavorable balance of trade so that overseas creditors have 
call on about half of our gold reserves. I think by granting foreign 
aid in the form of interest-free loans that such an action would remove 
a possible drain on our gold reserve. 

4. I think it incumbent upon the present administration to apply 
to the foreign-aid program the businesslike efficiency we were promised 
to remove wastes and excesses so that the American taxpayer is 
receiving a dollar value for a dollar spent. 

As regards our foreign policy, I frankly don’t know what itis. The 
leadership that is incumbent upon the executive department has not 
been demonstrated to its fullest, as I believe we have a right to expect. 
We have been treated, in the last year, to a fumbling, bumbling, 
disorganized foreign policy, which, because of its own inefficiency, has 
destroyed the bipartisan approach evidenced in the last 20 years. 
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I do not understand how the executive department, through its 
campaign promises, can call for the liberation of the satellite countries 
of Europe and stand helplessly by while Hungary goes down the drain. 
I don’t understand how we can create the Bagdad Pact and refuse to 
join it; create the Canal Users Association and then cut the ground 
under it. 

I believe that the executive department has become obsessed with 
its peace and prosperity theme and as a result is leading from weakness. 
Certainly there is no one in this country who desires war, but the 
piecemeal “peace at any price” policy now being followed will even- 
tually bring us to war anyway, and such a war will not be at a time or 
place of our choosing. Our executive leadership in foreign affairs 
seems to be based on an oft-expressed desire not to shoot. I believe 
that we can expect nothing but further encroaching advances by com- 
munism in the light of such policy. If you deliberately tell your 
enemy that you will not shoot, he is bound to take advantage of this. 

I think that the moralistic approach in foreign affairs advocated 
by the President is unrealistic since this so- -called moralism is obeyed 
only by our friends and seems to have no effect whatsoever on our 
enemies, or the world’s neutrals—and thus works only to our disadvan- 
tage. If the executive department just wants to come out of every 
crisis with clean hands, then all we can expect for the future of this 
country is a pair of clean hands and nothing else. We are fighting 
barbarians and criminals and in order to beat them will take more 
than clean hands. 

We have spent, I have been told, approximately $60 billion in an 
effort to weld alliances which would help us in our fight against com- 
munism, and yet a series of fumbles during the Suez crisis has managed 
to cut the ground out from under our two strongest allies—France and 
Britain, and has committed them to a stature of third rate powers. I 
do not believe that it is to our country’s best interest to side with 
dictatorships in the illegal seizure of our allies properties, and rend 
them subservient to the whims of Nasser. I don’t understand how 
we can be against colonialism to the detriment of the strength of our 
allies; how we can egg Britain and France out of their strategic positions 
in the world and then move in behind them usurping their authority 
and in effect becoming a colonial power ourselves. Why is it that the 
people in Washington regard us as better colonists than Britain and 
France? How can we make sense to our allies by egging them out of 
places like Suez, Indochina, Cypress, and Algeria, and yet ourselves 
continue to occupy places like Okinawa, the Marshall Islands, and so 
on. I wonder if the reaction in Washington would have been the 
same had positions been reversed in the Suez crisis and we would have 
been the subject of expropriation in Panama. 

I believe that the executive department demonstrated during the 
crisis concerning Suez, by its action in the United Nations, an abandon- 
ment of its constitutional duties. The constitution calls for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to formulate and execute the foreign policy 
of this country. I do not believe, therefore, that he can resign this 
authority to the General Assembly of the United Nations. In the last 
crisis arising out of Suez our delegate to the United Nations informed 
us that he had no policy in regard to that crisis other than that we 
would follow the directives of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. This policy over any period of time will prove dangerous 
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to our best interest since the General Assembly of the United Nations 
is now governed by the Asian-African bloc and the Communist bloc, 

a combination of angry, embittered men and our enemies. I think 
it is the President’s duty to formulate foreign policy and use his best 
efforts to have the United Nations follow that policy rather than 
following the policy as originated by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. I believe in this regard, since the makeup of the 
General Assembly has changed since its origination, that the voting 
procedure in the United Nations should be changed, giving weight to 
such factors as population, productivity, level of. intelligence, and 
wealth in weighing voting procedure so that we and our allies will not 
be outvoted in the Gener al Assembly again. As it is now, Ghana’s 
vote in the General Assembly is equal to ours 

I think it pathetic that the President of the United States finds it 
necessary to come to the Congress of the United States for approval 
of such things as the Formosa doctrine and the Eisenhower doctrine 
in the Middle East. These are normally in the realm of executive 
authority. By his action in asking for congressional approval, I 
believe the President is abandoning his constitutional duties and, at 
the very least, displaying timidity to the world. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you, Mr. Yoelin, and before we begin the 
questioning, will you give us just a brief statement of personal back- 
ground for the record? 

Mr. Yorn. I am a resident of Idaho for the past 8 years, originally 
of Colorado. I attended the University of Colorado. I have served 
5 years in the United States Infantry and I am now managing partner 
of a chain of ladies’ apparel stores here in Idaho. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you very much. For the questions, we 
will go to Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Yoelin. 

In the last paragraph } you have stated what you think of the appeal 
of the President to Congress in reference to Formosa and the Middle 
East. Assuming that the President had the power to act in those 
two situations, do I understand that you don’t think it was of any 
value or that leadership was not displayed in going to the Congress, 
so that by congressional approval the executive could present to the 
world a united front? 

Mr. Yoerttn. I agree with you that the appeal to the world was 
greater, as a result of getting congressional approval. However, I 
seem to feel in the President’s action a certain—we ll, I will call it a 
laxness, or a desire not to tangle with the problem himself, but go to 
Congress for duties he normally possesses. If I remember correctly, 
and I could be wrong on this, but when President Truman originated 
the Truman doctrine in regard to places like Greece and Turkey, 
and so on, I don’t believe he came to C ongress first for congressional 
approval. 

Mr. Merrow. But he came to Congress for funds to implement the 
program. 

Mr. Yorn. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. Which was necessary. President Eisenhower, in 
presenting his special message to the Congress, which was unique, 
outlined the policy that he thought ought to be followed in the Middle 
East, and Congress later approved the Eisenhower doctrine. But 
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you don’t think that coming to the Congress and outlining the policy 
and asking that the Congress support it, was leadership? 

Mr. Yorutn. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Merrow. In reference to the United Nations, the President 
referred to the importance of the United Nations in his inaugural 
address this last year. To go back a little, he took an unprec edented 
step in going before the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
asking that an International Atomic E unergy Agency be formed, 
which has later been formed, and at the moment, the treaty is before 
the Senate for ratification. 

You don’t think in going before the United Nations and asking 
that this be done was evidence of leadership? 

Mr. Yorttn. I believe in this instance it was. 

Mr. Merrow. At the Summit Conference in Geneva the President 
proposed a disarmament program with proper inspection and demon- 
strated to the world that the difficulty with solving these problems 
was the recalcitrance of the Soviets; don’t you think that was leader- 
ship? 

Mr. Yorn. Yes, that was leadership, that particular part. 

I referred particularly in my statement to his lack of leadership 
during the last year, and principally with regard to the Suez. You 
are probably more familiar with the Sec retary of State’s actions in 
regard to the Suez, but the impression we get, or I get from the 
literature available to me is that we proposed one plan and as soon as 
we got everybody to accept it, we backed away from it. 

It would seem to me that the leadership that we expect from the 
President is not the kind of leadership that continually cuts the ground 
from under our principal allies 

Mr. Merrow. But we never deviated from the position in the Mid- 
dle East. The administration never deviated from the position that 
the matter had to be solved by peaceful means. 

Mr. Yorn. Well, this is where I probably differ with you. I 
don’t think it had to be solved by peaceful means. 

Mr. Merrow. I am asking these questions because of the refer- 
ences you made to leadership. 

We have now got ourselves in a position where our defenses are in 
pretty good shape. During the last few vears, as a matter of fact, 
under both administrations, we have built strong Army, Navy and 
Air Force organizations and it is proposed in the budget estimates 
for the coming year, that we spend $38 billion for our defense in the 
United States. Don’t you think that is leadership? 

Mr. Yortin. Well, to make my position a little bit more clear, I 
believe that it is leade rship to build up our Army. I agree with the 
Defense Department in asking for $38 billion or $39 billion for the 
Defense Department. I think that they ought to get every dime of 
it. I think that where he loses or has his loss of leadership is when 
he allows members of his own cabinet to talk against the programs 
that he is for. That is not leadership in my book. 

Mr. LeCompte. No cooperation, you mean? 

Mr. Merrow. On the matter of the mutual security program, you 
feel that if there were drastic cuts, if there were cuts in the request for 
the mutual security program, that that would be a bad thing? 

Mr. Yorutn. You bet I do. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. CarNnaHAN. We regret that the time has expired, and thank 
you very much, Mr. Yoelin. 

Mr. Yoru. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Carnanan. Our next witness is Robert N. Burns. (No 
response. ) 

Let’s try again and see if Mr. Higer is here? Is Mr. C. H. Higer 
here? (No response.) 

Mr. Hawley Atkinson. 

Mr. Atkinson, you may proceed, and if you do not have a back- 
ground statement in your written statement, would you please, for 
the record, tell us a little of your personal background? 


STATEMENT OF HAWLEY ATKINSON, COMMANDER, IDAHO 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Atkinson. A man can’t give too much of a personal back- 
ground with so many of his friends here. 

I am president of Reilly Atkinson & Co., and department com- 
mander of the Idaho Department of the American Legion. 

I was born in and raised in Idaho and lived here all my life, with 
the exception of the 4 years in the Army, and I have been in business 
in Boise and Idaho Falls. 

Now, this report that I have is addressed to the members of the 
ve States House of Representatives subcommittee. 

The whole program of foreign aid needs revision but the remain- 
the of this statement is directed to economic foreign aid. 

2. Russia is the open and professed foe of the American way of life 
and, in reality, of the United States. In the face of this death struggle, 
the executive branch and the legislative branch of the United States 
Government have weakened the United States by the irresponsible 
giving away of our material wealth. This unintentional aid to com- 
munism is a dark reflection upon the abilities and the intelligence of 
the above two branches of our Government. 

3. Economic foreign aid stands subjected to the following charges: 

(a) The weakening of the economic and financial structure of the 
United States and its people. 

(6) The shame of receiving, which caused the nation to whom we 
gave to resent us and has cost the United States the respect of recipient 
nations. Nations are like people—they desire to earn a_ better 
standard of living—not to be considered charity cases. 

(c) Constant giving is an attack upon the dignity of those nations 
to whom we give, which is an attack upon the God blessed dignity of 
man. The Communists intentionally wage a constant struggle against 
God by attacking this same dignity of man. 

4. In summation—let’s quit substituting dollars for wisdom, faith 
in God, and courage. 

Mr. Carnanan, Thank you very much for a very concise statement 
and we appreciate your coming before the committee representing 
that great organization, the American Legion, to which I belong. 

I wonder if you would elaborate just a little farther on your point: 


4. In summation—let’s quit substituting dollars for wisdom, faith in God, and 
courage. 
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Just how are we going to go about making such a substitution and 
are you assuming that what we have been doing has not been giving 
any credit at all to wisdom, or to faith in God, or to courage? 

Mr. Arxinson. I don’t have any doubt of the good intentions and 
the good hopes of the legislative and executive branches, but as I tried 
to point out, when God created man He gave man dignity and when 
we give to the nations our funds, at first they liked it, but then they 
began to realize that we were making charity cases out of them, and 
though they looked up to us at the start, then they began to look down 
upon us. 

I don’t know whether this is clear to you, but it is to me. 

Now, as far as wisdom is concerned, when you have $4 billion to 
give away over a biennium, give it to a businessman who has to go out 
and create good will by earning and not giving. It seems so ridiculous 
that you can’t give away money in such a manner as to make 
friends for the U nited States, to make friends for democracies and 
nations who will stand up and be counted when trouble starts 

There are eae taking our money; instead of just giving it away, 
let these people have the. feeling that they are earning it, and that 
makes them citizens, that makes them strong. It builds their character 
and then they are much more appreciative. 

As far as courage goes, I listened to one speaker here talk about our 
leadership. Our leadership seems to be fine up to the point where there 
is a decisive issue presented and then our courage fails us, and then we 
go off on another tack which is wonderful leadership, but when it comes 
to the point of where it must be done, there isn’t the courage to do it. 
No one wants to cause a worldwide war, but yet you have a professed 
enemy, such as Russia, who has ac ‘knowledged what they propose to 
do in this world and the xy make no secret of ‘their aims and ambitions, 
sO someone must at some time take the stand that will stop her, and 
that will take courage and we would like to think that our executive 
branch and our legislative branch will have the courage to answer 
these problems in the way America did answer her problems for a 
great many generations. 

[ hope that is somewhat of an answer. 

Mr. Carnauan. It is then your feeling that the legislative and the 
executive branches of the Government are not living up really to their 
greatest opportunities at the moment? 

Mr. Arkinson. Yes; I would say that they are not living up 
their greatest opportunities as far as foreign ald goes at all. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was interested in knowing what type of relation- 
ship we ought to have with other countries, if we don’t have it through 
some type of foreign-aid program. 

Of course, if we consider it from a religious point of view, from 
faith in God, I couldn’t help but think while you were speaking, of a 
passage from Scripture which says, in effect: ‘“Even as you have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, you have done it unto 
me,”’ 

That is Christian doctrine. 

Mr. ArKinson. Yes, sir; it is, but we are not concerned—our 
foreign aid is not concerned or at least I don’t think the economic 
foreign aid is the law which is concerned with those people who would 
come under that precept or concept of Christianity. 
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If nations are starving and their people are starving in the streets, 
there is a greater law than the economic foreign-aid program of the 
United States, and that is the basic law that there is a Golden Rule. 

Yes, if people are starving, then I say that we should help them, 
but do it having faith in God and with courage. 

Mr. Carnawan. Are you meaning to give us the impression that 
you think we should carry on a type of relief program, but we should 
do nothing whatsoever toward the encouragement of permanent peace 
in other countries which will not likely come unless a lot of people 
can build a better life for them? 

Mr. Arxrnson. No; that is exactly what I don’t mean. When 
people are starving—let’s eliminate that from this discussion, and 
economic foreign aid, the charity case, or starvation case. I think the 
people of the U nited States and the Government of the United States 
have shown how charitable they can be and it can be, so let’s go back 
to the economic foreign aid in the building of the free world which we 
hope can stand upon its feet and defeat the communistic world in the 
struggle which has been going on for some time. 

Now, in the giving away of economic foreign aid, I don’t think we 
have accomplished our goals. We have not built the friends through- 
out the world that we will need in a death struggle. We have not 
built the military strength throughout the world. 

Now, that is in giving. 

If you will go to these people on some kind of a cooperative basis; 
if we would operate our foreign aid program with an understanding 
that these people are human beings and that they have as much dignity 
and love of their own way of life as we have, that they want to build 
up their own standard of living, that we will go to them and help them 
to learn to earn their own way instead of simply standing there and 
giving it to them and not teaching them the force of what the materials 
can be used for, or what the way of life is here, which I think they 
can see, then we are not doing it properly. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. I certainly agree with you that we are not going to 
do them much good by outright gifts. 

Mr. Arxrinson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Carnawan. We have to deal with them as other human beings 
living in the same world with us, and it is my feeling that if we can 
encourage them to improve their own productive capacities so that 
they can build a life for themselves, a life which they are willing to 
defend, then we are building strength for the free world. In my 
opinion that is what we are doing through our technical assistance 
program and through economic development assistance. 

Mr. Arxinson. Well, sir, I only know—the American public, I 
don’t think, are fully informed on the foreign aid program, or ps urticu- 
larly what is going on in our military program, but the State Depart- 
ment has certainly made a hash of a great many billions and billions 
of dollars of American money over the last 10 years and they certainly 
did leave a lot of families bereaved through the actions that they have 
taken. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Just this question, and then we will have to pass 

n: Do you feel that there is a type of international program, by which 
we can give the encouragment that you think ought to be given to our 
friends in other nations? 

Mr. Arxrinson. Yes, sir; there is that type of program. 
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Mr. Carnanan, And you are encouraging us to seek for that type 
of program and to perfect i it and to use our money as wisely as possible, 
would you agree to that, or do you question the wisdom of spending 
any money at all on a foreign-aid program? 

You are a little hesitant at that point. 

Mr. Arxinson. No, I am not as hesitant, as I am trying to think. 

There is a need for a wise—like I summed it up—if we will take our 
foreign-aid program—the first duty that we owe this land is to the 
people of the United States and in keeping with our Constitution, in 
keeping with our belief of God, and in keeping with the welfare of the 
people of the United States, there is a foreign-aid program which can 
be put into effect through wisdom and courage and the belief in God 
that will develop throughout the free world what we have so vainly 
been seeking these last few years. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascreuu. Well, then, as I understand it, Mr. Atkinson, you 
don’t advocate going to war with Russia today. 

Mr. Arkrnson. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. You do advocate embarking on any program which 
would lessen the possibility of the Russians taking over the world, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Arkinson. That is a pretty good general statement, sir. I do 
advocate embarking on any program which would lessen the chances 
of Russia taking over this world. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I regret that the time has expired. We appreciate 
your appearance and appreciate your statement. Thank you. 

Mr. Arkrinson. I appreciate very much the opportunity of being 
here and the courtesy and consideration you have extended to me. 

Mr. Carnawan. Robert N. Burns. 

Mr. Burns, will you give us the usual personal statement for the 
record regarding your background, just briefly? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

I am a veteran of World War II and a Korean war veteran and I 
have lived in the West for all of my life, with the exception of the 
war period, and I am engaged in business in the State of Idaho. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you. Please proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. BURNS, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, 
I am not an expert on foreign aid or foreign relations nor am I in a 
position to intelligently comment on the requirements of our Defense 
Department to insure that our country maintains an adequate force to 
defend this country. 

Because of the many conflicting views of the experts in these fields 
and the acknowledged vast waste and inefficiency in our postwar 
foreign aid program the average American taxpayer is certainly left 
in a quandary when he attempts to determine what is required and 
what is sheer waste. 

Through military aid we have loaned or given in outright grants 
many billions of dollars to nations outside the Iron Curtain. The 
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desired result of these expenditures was to insure that these nations 
had substantial military forces to deter further Russian expansion 
and in the event of a war join us in a common effort. 

Has this result been obtained, and if not, by the continuance of this 
aid can we hope to be successful in the future? 

If we are to believe the many articles which appear in the papers 
and weekly news magazines and if we realistically evaluate the current 
situation, the answer appears to be no, or at best maybe. This con- 
clusion is based upon my inability to obtain satisfactory answers to 
some of the following questions: 

What assurance do we have that in a crisis, Spain will not cancel 
our agreement to maintain air bases in that country? May we reason- 
ably expect Yugoslavia to remain neutral in the event of hostilities 
with Russia in view of the totally unreliable history of Communist 
promises? Could Italy, France, and Greece, all of which have large 
Communist or Communist-front minorities, be counted upon in a war 
with Russia or would subversion from both within and without the 
armed forces neutralize their effectiveness? Is West Germany’s 
desire for neutrality and reunification as evidenced by a December 
survey wherein 62 percent of their people favored neutrality, going to 
eliminate them as a force to be counted upon? Can we assume that 
if there is a further aggression the nations who are the recipients of our 
military aid will contribute to the common defense? The Korean war 
indicated that we can expect no more than token assistance from a 
few of these countries and at best half-hearted moral support from the 
balance. Why does the average European budget call for less than 
27 percent to be spent for defense while our budget allots over 61 per- 
cent for that purpose? It has been stated by President Eisenhower 
that through this aid we are establishing the largest possible defense 
force for our money. There is little question of this if—and this is a 
big if—if we can be sure of them when the need arises. A miscaleula- 
tion could be disastrous. 

If the answer to the first part of my question is “No,’”’ what good 
reason is there to believe a continuation of the program will succeed? 

There is great doubt that any of these questions can be answered 
with a decisive yes or no. We Americans must leave it up to vou, 
our elected representatives, to weigh the evidence and determine 
whether military assistance should be continued. The answers to 
the foregoing questions, as well as many others, should be communi- 
cated to the people so that we can better understand and intelli- 
gently support or reject this or any other administration’s program 
for military aid. 

As to economic aid my conclusions are more positive. By this 
program we have through gifts and so-called loans attempted to aid 
the various countries in maintaining or attaining strong economies 
in the belief that to do so will prevent internal upheaval resulting in 
Communist domination. The desirability of such a goal is manifest 
but let us examine the other results of this program. 

By our generosity we have helped Great Britain finance their 
experiment in socialism. We have given to France to keep their 
economy from crumbling oe the knowledge that the evasion of 
paying taxes is a national hobl »by. We have given to the Near East 
States in an attempt to raise their standard of living. Some of PS 
countries, through receipts from oil production, have at least near 
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adequate means to provide for their own welfare, were the money 
used for the betterment of the people, rather than for the aggrandize- 
ment of personal fortunes and lives of luxury for the few. We have 
given or offered money to many other countries for projects in which 
private enterprise would welcome the opportunity to invest if the 
governments of those countries created a desirable atmosphere encour- 
aging private investment. 

Through our role of an international Santa Claus we are destroying 
not only the self-respect of the donees but are stifling self-reliance. 
We have given notice that if they mismanage their affairs the conse- 
quence is not serious for we will pick up the tab, that even if they could 
remedy their own problem, but through gross neglect or for the benefit 
of the few they have not, we will fill the breach. I for one deeply 
resent a program that in effect gives our tax dollars to encourage such 
abuses. 

Before we should consider giving one more dollar of economic aid 
to any country we should: (1) insist on an efficient and stable govern- 
ment; (2) require that the government be as self-reliant as its total 
abilities and resources permit it to be; and (3) require a favorable 
climate for private investment to insure that we as taxpayers are not 
doing what could be done voluntarily by private capital. 

When these measures have been taken and if aid is still required, 
it should be on a basis where we are assured that our investment will 
be amortized over a reasonable period of time and not as an outright 
gift. This would allow the recipient to maintain its self-respect and 
it would also insure that requests for funds were made with the realiza- 
tion that they must be wisely used to enable repayment of the loan. 

If foreign aid, either military or economic, is to be continued, our 
Government has the obligation to more fully inform the American 

taxpayers of the how, w here, and why. Only with full information 
can we have confidence that our money is being wisely spent. 

No true American will quibble about the cost of defense in any 
form so long as we are assured of the necessity for the expenditure and 
obtain reasonable value and results for the money expended. There 
is little doubt, however, that I speak for the vast majority when I say 
we do object to giving aid to nations without the desire to help them- 
selves or to countries who do not wish to stand and be counted as 
willing to fight with us in the event of war with Russia. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. We thank you, Mr. Burns, for your statement and 
we will begin the questioning this time with Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. Burns, 
for what I think is probably an expression of the thoughts that are 
running through the minds of many people and you are fair to say 
that the Government owes the obligation to the people to more fully 
inform them as to just what is happening in both economic and 
military aid. 

You have raised some very good questions and I can’t begin to go 
down point for point, but I would like to concentrate on your require- 
ments that you have listed on page 3 of your statement, where you say: 

Before we consider giving any more aid, we must insist on an efficient and stable 
government, 

Now, that is a good requirement and yet in some instances, and in 
many cases, we have to go at it case by case. 
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We face the real problem of which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

Iran, 5 or 6 years ago, was a most unstable country or had a most 
unstable government. Mossadegh had been removed and Russia, 
which abuts Iran just to the north, was in danger of moving in. 
There was a strong subversive movement and in that instance our 
Government felt that the chicken of economic aid should come before 
the egg of political stability. 

Well, it worked. There was some waste and some loose accounting 
but as has been said before, Iran today is much more stable. 

So I am wondering if you would agree with me that in that case it 
would have been folly to have told Iran, to have told the Shah, 
“Look, you get your stable government, and then we will talk busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Burns. I think perhaps it would be better worded had I said, 
“a, basis for sound government.”’ 

Mr. Corrtn. Well, in other words, we want to make sure that there 
are leaders in a country who are sincerely interested in getting a 
national stability, seeking a basically democratic type of government 
in that country, whether it is our exact brand of democracy or whether 
it is the best type that we can reasonably hope to get. We need 
leaders whom we think we can rely on and trust. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. A good basis to build on. 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I couldn’t agree with you more. On the other 
hand, I just want to point out that you can’t set up specific standards 
and follow them in a mathematical manner. 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 

Mr. Corrin. Now, the second item: you say you would require a 
country to be as self-relying as its total ability and resources enable 
it to be, and I think that is an accurate statement and I am merely 
now pointing to Iraq. 

Now, Iraq is a good case in point, because in Iraq where there are 
substantial oil revenues, a very large proportion of those oil revenues 
now go into a fund, an economic fund, an Iraq fund, and there is 
a Board of Development and on that Board sits an American en- 
gineer and I think a British engineer, and they have a vote with 
local Iraqi and they have a plan for building up that country, which 
is going forward rather remarkably, although it still has a long way 
to go. But there is an instance where we have required a government 
to be self-relying, and the Government is proving to be self-reliant. 

There are many other countries where we haven’t achieved this, 
but I agree with you that it is a good purpose and I merely want to 

oint out that our program has not been totally blank. There have 
bash cases where they have lived up to these standards and I think 
our problem is to do it more in the future. 

Mr. Burns. I had reference to Saudi Arabia particularly as one of 
the violators of the standards that we should require in order to give 
aid of any type. 

Mr. Corrin. Yes, and I would agree with you that that is a real 
problem, that if I were in the position of the President, I am frank to 
say I don’t know what I would do, because on the one hand you know 
our money is going into the jewel-studded Cadillacs and on the other 
hand, we are seeing an instance where Ibn Saud is coming to the help 
of Hussein in Jordan. At the moment, even that type of aid seems 
to be paying off for us, because it has up to date at least, set up a 
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counterforce against the Arab nations which are so strong against us, 
and so even there it isn’t all black and white, because even there the 
money seems to have accomplished something for the time being. 

Mr. Burns. Aid that can be obtained or promises of help that are 
obtained by the payment of funds, I rather doubt the sincerity or the 
reliability of them, and that we could expect help from those countries 
in time of need. 

We have Russia to offer them a little more, and if the aid or the 
money that we gave was the reason for them agreeing to help us, it 
probably would be the reason why they would also side with Russia if 
offered more. 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I think that is something that has to be a factor 
in the minds of any of us who are—or any of our ICA officials—that 
are going into that Saudi Arabia program. 

Now, finally, in regard to the point you made on military aid given 
to Western Europe and whether we could count on those nations to 
be our friends; the fact of the matter is that our underwriting of recon- 
struction of those countries has ended. ‘That is, we now are not being 
called upon to give money, at least for the time being, and we hope 
for the future. 

The United Kingdom, Western Germany and France, in fact, from 
those countries, we are beginning to get repayments on some of the 
money that was put out on a loan basis, and I wish you could have 
been with me a couple of weeks ago in SHAPE headquarters in Paris, 
to see the map that reveals our bases and our installations and those 
of the NATO countries in Western Europe. 

I can’t help but feel that what we have done there has certainly 
erected a major line of defense. 

Now, it is true, you can always say, ‘Well, can we count on these 
nations?”’ 

And my answer is that it is the best calculated risk we can take 
because we certainly would be worse off if we had acted as if we 
couldn’t trust them, and had rolled back our defenses to the Atlantic 
coast, and there awaited the enemy. As it is, we are knocking on the 
enemy’s front door and side door and back door and that is one thing 
that has had the Soviet deeply disturbed and we think very much on 
the defensive as has been proven by the Hungarian revolution. 

[f you say we are not sure we trust Spain how much more can we 
say—the Soviet is jolly well sure that he cannot trust the peoples of 
Hungary, the peoples of Poland, the peoples even of Czechoslovakia, 
and the other satellites, even the armies in those countries can’t be 
trusted. 

So, when we compare the distrust that we might have of our friends 
with the distrust that the Soviets have of its friends, I think we are 
much better off. 

Your aims and your observations, I think, aresound. We have both 
the same objectives at hand and I think the big failure has been in 
the fact that we have not been able to give the complete picture to 
intelligent, interested citizens, like yourself, and I think that to the 
extent that picture is made available, we are all going to arrive at a 
much sounder thinking on this. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Burns, just one short and rather blunt ques- 
tion: Would you care to express your opinion as to whether or not we 
should continue our mutual security program? 
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Mr. Burns. I think that the mutual security program is certainly 
a desirable program and it should be continued, provided we have a 
reasonable assurance that these nations will be with us in the time of 
need. 

It worries me considerably when I look back to the Korean war and 
the cooperation that was given the U. N. by these nations in time of 
need. They thought it was a good idea to stop the aggressor, but 
“Don’t call on us to help.” 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. We regret that the time 
has expired. 

Mr. Burns. Thank you for the courtesy of allowing me to appear 
before you. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Our next witness is Mr. Neal Creswell. 

Mr. Creswell, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF NEAL L. CRESWELL, CHAIRMAN, DECISIONS, 1957 
PROGRAM, BOISE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOISE, 
IDAHO 


Mr. CresweE.u. I am Neal L. Creswell, chairman of the Decisions, 
1957 program of the Boise Junior Chamber of Commerce. I am vice 
president of the Boise Valley World Affairs Association. 

I am a Navy veteran of World War II and the Korean conflict, 
and hold an A. B. degree from DePauw University in Greencastle, 
Ind. By occupation I am a life insurance agent, representing the 
Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee. 


DECISIONS——1957, THE PROGRAM IN BOISE 


A. Organization: The Boise Jaycees, with the cooperation of the 
Boige Valley World Affairs Association, organized 15 neighborhood 
discussion groups with a peak of about 175 members. Our mission 
was to consider the eight major foreign policy decisions facing our 
State Department this year. 

To carry the information needed for an intelligent discussion to 
our members as well as to the public at large, we presented several 
factual articles in the paper as well as w eekly radio panels. 

B. Results: At the conclusion of each week’s discussions the Jaycees 
tabulated over 100 opinion ballots. I believe it would be helpful to 
the committee if I were to report those results as they pertained to 
foreign aid. I will record only those answers which received a sub- 
stantial vote. 

To meet ‘“neutralist’’ suspicion of the United States we should: 


(49 votes.) Make it clear to the uncommitted nations that we 
don’t want to dominate them politically or economically. 
(23 votes.) Offer them economic and technical assistance on the 


basis of their needs, regardless of their foreign policy. 

2. United States interests in Asia, the Middle East and Africa will 
be served best if we— 

(51 votes.) Keep our military alliances, but try to do more on the 
economic front. Help the underdeve loped nations of the world build 
strong economies of their own as a defense against Russian and Red 
Chinese expansion. 
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(31 votes.) Pay less attention to the military front; work more 
closely with the “neutralists’ in the U. N. Build friends for the 
United States by nonmilitary methods. 

3. In the foreign-aid program the United States should: 

(49 votes.) Channel more aid through the U. N. or other interna- 
tional bodies. This is too big a job; it calls for international coor- 
dination. 

(24 votes.) Challenge Russia to cooperate with us in planned world- 
wide aid programs. 

(23 votes.) Give more loans; cut out grants as soon as possible. 

(21 votes.) Match Russian aid offers in generosity of terms; it is 
important to try to keep Russian technicians, equipment, et cetera, out 
of underdeveloped countries. 

(17 votes.) Continue to give aid direct; let people know where it 
comes from. 

4. In its foreign trade policies the United States should— 

(56 votes.) Tackle each trade problem on its own merits by giving 
a fair hearing to both United States industry and our foreign competi- 
tors; try to work out healthy world-trade relations based upon reason- 
able competition. 

In handling United States farm surpluses— 

(51 votes.) Set up an international conference or agency to study 
ways of getting world surpluses to world-deficit areas without disturb- 
ing world market prices. 

(40 votes.) Continue to offer surpluses to needy countries under 
our aid program but only in cases where they cannot pay world market 
prices and where we are not depriving our friends and allies of a cash 
market. 

In our long-term economic relations with the underdeveloped 
countries of the world the United States should— 

(35 votes.) Put more emphasis on trade with underdeveloped 
nations (and developed countries that are having dollar problems) ; 
this is healthier in the long run than an indefinite ‘aid program. 

(34 votes.) Put more emphasis on U. N. economic development 
programs such as SUNFED— increase United States support, contri- 
butions. 

C. Critique: It is my feeling that those who participated in Deci- 
sions—1957 do not represent a cross section of local opinion. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the program was offered to the public 
for the first time this year, and about half thus attracted were those 
whose interest in world affairs was already fairly active. By and 
large they were business and professional people and wives. 

We definitely feel that the decisions program has a tremendous 
potential in stimulating active interest in United States foreign policy 
among all the people. In our program we had them reac.ng, thinking, 
talking it over, and stating their views. This interest, when harnessed 
to foreign policy, is extremely healthy, I believe. 

What we need to make the programs really effective is a deeper 
saturation into the community. 

Mr. Carnauwan. Thank you, and we will begin the questioning this 
time with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Creswell, I want to express appreciation for this fine report of 
the program that you have been carrying on and I think it is excellent 
that there is so much interest in foreign affairs. 

91704—57—pt. 5——4 
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You have had during this program many discussions in the groups, 
I take it. 

Mr. Creswe tw. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, I notice on the first page, in the foreign aid 
program, there were 49 votes that were for channeling more aid 
through the U. N. or other international bodies. Was the opinion 
from the discussion groups for the continuation of the _ bilateral 
program also? 

Mr. Creswe... Yes, sir. It was my estimate after the smoke had 
cleared on this question that our participants were very much in 
favor of continued aid and very much in favor of the mutual security 
program and the utilization of international agencies as distributing 
agencies for this aid. 

This was, I believe, a substantial point, and there was a substantial 
opposition to this as well. 

I have a personal opposition to it that I would like to state. 

I am very much more in favor ofan international agency of the 
character of the World Bank to distribute our foreign aid. I like 
the way it isrun. I think Mr. Black, in his flint -eyed banker’s view 
of loan applications, is the kind of man we need to be keeping the 
purse on foreign aid. 

However, I must say that the majority opinion in this decision’s 
program’ was more for a U. N. and international body type of 
distribution. 

Mr. Merrow. You would substitute, from your personal point of 
view, the method you suggested in preference to the Mutual Security 
Act, I take it; is that right? 

Mr. CreswetL. W ell, I like the World Bank method as an agency 
under the general mutual security program, sir, not substituting in 
place of. 

I like the emphasis, the philosophy of it. 

Mr. Merrow. Have you an estimate of the opinion of those who 
participated in this group as to the continuation of the mut ual security 
program, and how they feel about cuts in the program? 

This is a segment of it here, but I was asking the general question 
if you could give us an answer. 

Mr. Creswe.u. Generally, I feel that the large majority of those 
participating are very much in favor of continuation of the mutual 
security program, and many of them in favor of expansion of it, 
actually. 

Mr. Merrow. And do they place—again if you can tell us—more 
emphasis on the economic than on the military or vice versa? 

Mr. Creswewu. Well, that is hard to answer. I believe I can state 
without fear of contradiction that the general view is that we should 
emphasize the economic more strongly than we have been. 

Mr. Merrow. And have you any special opinion or expression of 
opinion you would care to give on the question of a long-range type of 
economic program? 

Mr. Creswety. You mean, sir, an expression which I have distilled 
from these discussion groups or my own? 

Mr. Merrow. From the discussion groups. Well, I would be 
glad to have both of them. 

Mr. Creswetu. Well I believe that as far as long-range eco- 
nomic—as far as a long-range economic program is concerned, that 
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the opinion both of the group and myself are favorable, that we should 
extend our horizon in the field of economic aid and should seek new 
ways to help countries, the underdeveloped countries, to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. Merrow. There is just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnawAn. Surely. 

Mr. Merrow. In your critique on this matter, Mr. Creswell, you 
say: 
those who participated in this Decisions program do nvé represent a cross section 
of local opinion. 

Would you add just a little to that? 

You don’t think all groups participated in it? 

Mr. Creswewu. That is it. We used several different media to 
recruit people into those discussion clubs. 

We wrote letters to all of the service organizations, to the PTA’s 
and the church groups, and we had television, radio spot announce- 
ments, encouraging the people to enroll in the discussions program, 
the Decisions program. 

Everybody had an opportunity, but I feel that there are healthy 
segments that we missed. 

‘T don’t believe we got any farmers, for example. We might have 
had 1 or 2 in the program, but that is all, and this is primarily an 
agricultural economy here, so I think we missed quite a bit there. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you think that the conclusions that you have 
stated would have been similar conclusions if you would have had 
the wider participation that you say perhaps you didn’t get? 

Mr. Creswewt. That is a tough one to answer, sir. 

[ don’t feel that I have my finger on the farmer’s pulse very ac- 
curately so I would prefer not to try that one. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much for your fine presentation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauan. And thank you very much, Mr. Creswell, and the 
committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m. 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., in the Candlelight Room, 
Owyhee Hotel, Boise, Idaho, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Will the committee come to order? 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mardon Talbot. 

We have a long list of witnesses for the afternoon and it will be 
necessary to adhere closely to schedule. 

Mr. Talbot, if you were not present this morning, I will say again 
that you will be allotted 12 minutes to each witness. You may use 
the time as you wish. If you use all the time in your statement, then 
we will not have time for questions. If you do not use all the time in 
your statement, we will use the remainder of the 12 minutes in 
visiting with you. 

You may proceed, and will you give us just a brief statement of 
personal background for the record? 
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Mr. Tausor. I was born in the State of Washington, but I have 
lived in Idaho most of my life. I am in business in Boise and I plan 
to continue making this my home. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. CarnaHan. That is satisfactory. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARDON F. TALBOT, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Tarzor. I wish to thank you and your committee for the 
privilege of appearing before you and expressing my personal opinion 
on the subject of the mutual security program. 

I am strongly in favor of continuing this program. In fact, I think 
the economic aid portion should be enlarged as soon and as rapidly 
as is feasible. The primary reasons for this attitude are as follows: 

Reason No. 1: We will have peace only to the degree that we con- 
quer fear, ignorance, and distrust. I am confident that the program 
is helping creatly to overcome fear in many quarters with its military 
aid. It is conquering fear in other areas by helping to alleviate the 
age-old problem of hunger. The program is conquering ignorance and 
distrust with its many ‘activities in the fields of education. 

Reason No. 2: We have been for some time, we are now, and we will 
continue to be living i in “one-world” and we are the major power of 
that world. It is becoming increasingly necessary that we recognize 
this fact.and that we begin to fulfill, with great wisdom, the inter- 
national duties, and obligations which this position requires. When ] 
use the pronoun “we” I am speaking of people such as myself, people 
who have no direct contact with the administration of foreign affairs. 

It is this large group of people that must exert great wisdom in 
fulfilling their international duties. These duties can most readily 
be fulfilled by supporting the mutual security program, because the 
basic ideas incorporated in this program are sound and wise. They 
are sound and wise because they encourage indigenous private enter- 
prise and skills. I am wholeheartedly in favor of the program because 
it gives me, the usually unheard individual, the opportunity to fulfill 
my obligations to the rest of the world. I can, by keeping this pro- 
gram in force, theoretic ally step around the world and speak to some- 
one there and say, “You and | should know each other better; your 
country has many things of which I wish to ee My country has 
many advanced ideas and perhaps you can use some of them. Let 
us work together, keep our heads out of the sand, and view the 
world, each of us recognizing that the progress of the one depends upon 
the progress of the other.” 

Reason No. 3: The cost is actually quite small. Paul G. Hoffman 
has estimated the economic aid portion to be about equal to the cost 
of one good steak dinner annually per American. He also is quoted 
as saying that the ultimate amount that could be absorbed by the 
underdeveloped countries would only equal 3 or 4 steak dinners per 
year per American. ‘Truly a bargain price to pay for the right kind 
of world progress. Permit me to reach into the jungle of percentages 
and try to bring out 2 or 3 that will help show why this program is 
such a bargain. Of the $3% billion total budget, about 20 percent is 
for purely ‘honmilitary use. That 20 percent is the steak dinner of 
which Mr. Hoffman spoke. That 20 percent is the vital part of this 
program. By using it wisely we will be able to gradually dispense with 
the other 80 percent of the budget as well as the 20 percent itself. 
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Reason No. 4: If we don’t offer such a program some other country 
will and we could well become the country needing the aid rather than 
offering it. 

It has been pointed out to me that there has been considerable 
waste and inefficiency in the administration of this program. A 
program as young and inexperienced as this one is certainly subject 
to considerable criticism. The possibility of making mistakes and 
being inefficient at times is not out of the realm of possibility. I have 
worked on large Government construction projects where there was 
apparent waste. I have listened to excuses and even made a few 
myself on occasion. I’ve been in the Armed Forces and seen apparent 
waste and inefficiency. With this background I feel qualified to make 
a few comments on this subject. 

The mutual security program is sound and workable and needed. 
Perhaps, at the present time, we don’t have all the answers as to the 
best way to proceed, but that does not give you or me the right to 
discard the program. Rather it should pose a challenge that would 
be quickly and eagerly accepted. Let us keep in mind that we too 
must continue to learn, that we cannot live alone, that we need the 
small countries of the world. Let us understand that we need these 
countries developed and taking an active part in world affairs. Let 
us realize that money spent to increase knowledge, to reduce fear, and 
to alleviate hunger is not really spent at all, it is invested and will be 
returned to us with tremendous dividends. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Thank you, Mr. Talbot, and we will begin the 
questioning with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Talbot, do vou feel that the mutual security appropriations 
are a part of our defense program and should so be considered? 

Mr. Taxsor. As part of it, ves sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you feel that we benefit, we, as a nation, benefit 
a great deal from the program? Would you care to elaborate on that 
a little? 

Mr. Tarsor. I would consider that we benefit in one particular 
instance, as we help a country to grow more food to support itself 
and become a better partner, so to speak, we would benefit in that way, 
as one illustration. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you feel that the economic part of the program, 
at least, should be a long-range program? 

Mr. Tausor. I feel it will, of necessity, have to be a long-range 
program, but nevertheless can terminate itself by its maximum use. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you view with alarm any drastic cuts in this 
program as hurting our defense, and imparing our security? 

Mr. Tartzor. Are you speaking of the economic aid and military 
combined? 

Mr. Merrow. I was thinking of the overall, the $3.8 billion for the 
economic aid and mutual defense program. 

Mr. Tarsor. I feel that were I more informed on the actual details 
of the military part of it, there might be some possibilities of more 
efficient operation, which would give some cuts, perhaps. 

On the economic part, I think it definitely needs strengthening. 

Mr. Merrow. You would then increase the economic part as you 
have indicated? 

Mr. Tatpor. Yes. 
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Mr. Merrow. But, you’also agree, do you, that the military aid 
is necessary so that the countries may be protected against aggression, 
international communism? 

Mr. Tausor. By the economic aid, they will learn to protect them- 
selves, both mentally, educationalwise, as well as what military aid 
is needed in their particular case. 

Mr. Merrow. And they would by this economic development, 
they would increase their military strength, you mean? 

Mr. Taxzor. It would not necessarily put more of their budget 
into guns and soldiers, but they would develop themselves as a country 
where they would take a part in world affairs and actually need less 
military on their own borders. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Thank you, Mr. Talbot, and we regret that we 
will have to move to the other witness. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tarsor. Thank you. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. The next witness is Karl Jeppesen. 

Mr. JEpPESEN. I noticed that the first witness handed you copies. 
I will have to give you my copy when I get through. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. That will be satisfactory. 

We are delighted to have you and you have heard the rules of the 
game, so you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF KARL JEPPESEN, ATTORNEY, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Jeppesen. I am Karl Jeppesen, an attorney in Boise. I was 
born in the State of Utah, but have lived all but 2 years of my life 
here in Idaho. 

Much has been said of late years about the necessity of a positive 
foreign policy. I! not only agree with that premise but I must confess 
that I find myself in agreement with that ever-increasing number of 
citizens who feel that today our State Department appears to be 
steering a course prompted more by a desire to counter, blow by blow, 
the moves of the Kremlin in such way that we do not lose face at the 
moment, than to move toward any announced objective. It is not 
enough that we announce that we are for “peace and prosperity”; if 
America is to gain and maintain the respect of the peoples of the world 
we must not be afraid to announce a positive plan for peace and then 
to actively work for that plan and conduct our foreign relations in a 
manner consistent with it. 

If there is any consistency in the policy taken by our Government 
at the present time, it can be summed up by the oft-repeated phrase 
“peace through strength” and ‘“‘worldwide defense” by means of 
armed force. Thus, we work for various military alliances; we supply 
arms to those nations which, at the moment, look like a safe bet to 
remain on our side for a reasonable length of time and we build up 
systems of financial aid or mutual-security programs with countries 
which are not definitely in the other camp. This is necessary; I am 
convinced that military and financial aid has saved us from defeat 
in Turkey, Iran, and Greece, and possibly in all of Europe, but it is 
at best a ‘stopgap and it can never, alone, bring peace. It is a system 
of power politics, which system has been tried for centuries and has 
always resulted in ultimate failure—war. It is possible by a show of 
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power to impress our opponents to the extent that for the time being 
they will not wish to provoke attack. 

But obviously, a show of power, while it may deter, will also 
alarm. This vicious circle has already set in. Each side accuses the 
other of “aggression” and “imperialism’’; each increases its armament. 
That increase creates new suspicions and fears, and thus more arma- 
ments. President Eisenhower is certainly correct when he says that 
it is ridiculous to expect any substantial reduction in taxes until the 
threat of war is materially lessened. 

I am a firm believer that without the rule of law there can be no 
peace in any given level of society—whether it be municipal, county, 
State, or as between independent nations. 

The fundamental objective of our foreign policy, then, must be to 
bring about a system of international law; which means an inter- 
national organization with sufficient power to enforce its decrees. 
The United Nations could be transformed into such an organization 
if America would take the initiative: Five basic principles should be 
recognized. 

That disarmament in all arms and by all nations is the key 
to any stable world peace; that there can be no peace as long as any 
nation has the right to be judge: and jury of its own conduct; 

2. That there must be a revision of the United Nations Charter so 
as to make representation and voting rights more truly reflect the 
economic and political position of the member nations; there have been 
several plans proposed which I believe would do this. 

3. That the United Nations must be given carefully defined power 
to control the manufacture, possession and use of arms and the right 
to enforce its decrees in that limited field by process directed against 
the individual offender as well as the use of military force if necessary. 

That until all major nations are members of a world federation 
operating under law we must maintain a strong military force. 

5. And lastly, that time is of the essence; that if we wait until all 
the heavily populated communist countries have undergone an indus- 
trial growth such as is apparently going on in Russia, it will be vastly 
more dangerous to depend upon power politics, and at the same time 
it will then be much more difficult to get them to agree to any system 
of restraint. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Jeppesen. 

Are you speaking as an individual or speaking on behalf of an 
organization of any type? 

Mr. Jeppesen. I am speaking as an individual. However, I am a 
member of the United World Federalists. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Jeppesen, as I understand your position with 
respect to our foreign policy, we have got to do something other than 
adopt a negative approach. 

Mr. Jeppesen. I think that is a good way to put it; yes. 

Mr. Fascett. And that while a strong military establishment is a 
necessity in the world climate and opinion in which we live, that‘it 
is not an ultimate solution to the problem that confronts us. 

Mr. Jeppesen. That is correct; yes. It has been tried, as I say, 
for centuries, and it has never worked yet for very long. 
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Mr. Fascett. Now, do I understand you correctly then, you feel 
that in the past 10 years our foreign policy has not appreciably 
deviated from the theory of power politics? 

Mr. Jeppesen. I don’t believe that it has. Every move that we 
have made, as near as I can tell, has been as a first objective countering 
some act on the part of Russia. 

Now, I think maybe that is a necessity, to go along with some more 
positive program, but it in itself won’t solve the problem. 

Mr. Fasceit. Have you asked this question, as perhaps everybody 
in this room has, and I know I have asked it of myself: Why is it 
that Russia always seems to have the initiative and we as Americans 
must always counter? 

Mr. Jeppesen. Well, probably because we are more cautious in our 
approach. For example, I believe fully that we are, if we are to have 
a world federation, that we are going to have to forego, like all other 
nations, the privilege of declaring war at any moment ourselves and 
so on. 

Mr. Fascetu. But you are realist enough, as I understand it, to 
realize that the American people are not w illing to go that far yet. 

Mr. Jeppesen. Yes, I think that is about right and I think probably 
that is why we don’t have that plan. 

Mr. Fascetz. Now, let me ask you another question: Do you feel 
that the mutual security program is a step in the positive approach 
to change the status quo? 

Mr. JeprEsEen. Well, yes, to this extent: I think undoubtedly that 
any help in the nature of technical assistance and know-how will 
bring about a better basic understanding of all nations, which of 
course, would be a great help in getting the world to operate under 
law. 

Mr. Fascety. Well, do you feel then that since disarmament among 
all nations is one of the prime objectives that you put in, do you feel 
that there will be any effectiveness to an armament program without 
having the underlying problems that confront the various people 
solved first? 

Mr. Jeppesen. I feel that you can, I feel that there is a terrific 
problem, but I think you can still make the analogy that of the Thir- 
teen Colonies, they certainly were not basically alike in any respect; 
North Carolina and New York, and so on, they were all greatly dif- 
ferent. You don’t have to wait until everybody is in perfect agree- 
ment on all points before you get them together in an organization. 

Mr. Fascetz. Do I still have time, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Carnanan. You have 2 minutes. 

Mr. Fascetz. Well, now, of course, you feel that disarmament 
would be effective as long as it is in conjunction with some type of 
control with respect to the use of force and the manufacture and 
control of arms. 

Mr. Jeppesen. Yes. 

Mr. Fascexti. And you suggest that this could be done through the 
U. N., either the present organization if it had enforcement powers, 
or by supplementing the powers of the U. N. somewhat? 

Mr. Jeppesen. Yes, I think there would have to be a little different 
setup in the voting power before we dare to do that though. 
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Mr. Fascetn. Well, do you think, however, that such a program 
could be instituted without first resolving the problems i in the member 
countries? 

Mr. Jeppesen. Here is what I feel on that: I don’t feel that we 
will ever arrive at it unless some country, who is powerful and strong, 
proposes it. Now, our country is the logical one to do that. 

Mr. Fascetu. I know, I realize that, but assuming that this is done, 
and could be done, and then that it was desirable 

Mr. JepPHsEeN. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. How would you get a country like Afghanistan to 
go along with the program? 

Mr. Jeppesen. | think that the smaller countries, smaller in eco- 
nomic power and so on, particularly, would be very happy to go along 
with it, because it would mean mutual security for them. Your 
problem, of course, would be Russia. Eventually, I think they would 
have to come in, too. 

Mr. Fascetxi. You are basing this on the conclusion that the idea 
is so good that the other countries would automatically adopt it? 

Mr. Jeppesen. I think they would. 

Mr. Fasceti. I don’t know that I can agree with you on that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Jeppesen. Well, sure, but it is the theory that has made 
possible our own Government. 

Mr. Fascety. But that is different, because I feel that one of the 
things that we have trouble with right now is the fact that we as 
Americans assume that what we have is so good that nobody else 
could possibly want anything different, and there is nothing further 
from the truth. 

Mr. Jeppesen. But this is the one plan that has never failed to 
solve armed conflict between peoples and unless they come up with 
a better one, I think they just eventually will come to this. 

Mr. Fascett. Why couldn’t we strive for this objective—I am not 
saying yours is a bad one, but why not try to strive for the objective 
and retain sovereign objectives under some type of an international 
organization, with a solution to their internal problems, so that 
they would be stable and independent, and economically sound. 

Mr. JepprseNn. Because as long as any nation on its own whim, 
without any restraint, can redress i its own W rongs, you can’t have peace. 
If we in Idaho had the right to redress our own wrongs, where would 
we be? 

Mr. Fascetu. There is some consideration to be given to what you 
say. 

There is a great fear in this country that other countries, other 
than Britain and the United States and Russia, will have atomic 
power to use for a war, warfare purposes. They feel that once that 
happens there will be no hope in the world for anyone. 

Mr. CarnanaANn. Just one short question and we will have to go 
to the next witness: Mr. Jeppesen, do you favor a continuation of the 
mutual security aid program? 

Mr. Jeppesen. I do. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, and we will have to pass to the next 
witness. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Joseph Leggat. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH LEGGAT, ATTORNEY, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Leaaat. Mr. Chairman, I was born in Scotland, am a natural- 
ized American citizen; I think the first who has appeared so far here. 

I am a member of the bar of Boise. I have lived in Idaho for 22 
years. 

I have nothing prepared, except that I would like to make a few 
comments. 

I think it is very difficult to assess and evaluate a foreign aid program 
at this time. 

We don’t have the historical perspective within which to make any 
sort of analysis. 

It is very interesting to speculate, for instance, what might have 
happened, what may have been the present situation in the world, had 
we had such a program immediately following the first World War. 
We may have been living today in an entirely different world. At 
least today we are sufficiently enlightened to know that as a major 
power we have an obligation. 

Now, as to foreign aid, I think that it should be considered within 
the frame of reference of foreign policy, and I think that foreign policy 
should be developed along the lines of national self-interest, and that 
at all times we should consider any foreign aid in that regard. 

For that reason, I do not agree with some of the witnesses who 
think that foreign aid should be administered by the U. N. I think 
it should be administered by the United States, and as a part of its 
foreign policy. 

I noted in the current issue of Newsweek a statement in regard 
to the trip of Special Ambassador Richards to the Middle East. He 
went there, as I understand it, with something like $200 million to 
commit and has committed something like $120 million and there 
was some complaint made by the Premier of Tunisia, whom I under- 
stand has been a friend of the United States, that those Arab nations 
who have been flirting with communism seem to have been offered 
more than those who were friendly and I think that that is an aspect 
of this foreign aid that should be very carefully studied. 

Are we making commitments through some form of international 
blackmail? 

Are we ignoring our friends and bearing down heavily in the giving 
of this largess to those people that are playing cozy with the Com- 
munists? 

I think perhaps some of the people who are critical of the results 
of our foreign aid program are expecting these backward countries to 
immediately come up to a level, either politically or economically, 
of the United States. 

Now, as far as the United States is concerned, our political develop- 
ment has taken place over a period of 170 years, and I think that some 
of the critics of the policy are expecting just a little too much from 
those nations who haven’t had that experience. 

It took us a civil war to impress upon us the idea of an indissoluble 
union for one thing. 

I would like to make this comment also: That I agree with Mr. 
Dulles, one of the few times I have, in his recent statement that the 
military part of this foreign aid should be administered by the Defense 
Department, but I am very definitely opposed to the United States 
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administering, or rather the United Nations administering our foreign 
aid. I think that such a program as the World Health Organization, 
and so forth, is perfectly all right, but let’s administer this foreign 
aid in the light of our foreign policy, which I think should be developed 
in the light of our national self interest. 

[ have nothing more to say except that I would like to say this: 
That I for one, I think I speak for most of the people here, have been 
very, very greatly impressed with the caliber of your subcommittee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Thankssomuch. We appreciate your coming and 
I just want to add this, because I think we ought to get this on the 
record: We are glad to get the Scots in on this thing, because maybe 
we ought to apply some of their characteristics to the program. 

Mr. Leaaar. Some of those characteristics, Mr. Chairman, are pure 
libel. 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. We will go to Mr. LeCompte for the questions. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You spoke about mutual security being administered by the United 
States. 

Would you go—I think you expressed your feelings that that is 
the way it should be done, rather than under the U nited Nations— 
would you go a little further with me and say that you think it ought 
to be under the State Department where we would have all of the 
responsibility for our foreign policy, rather than a separate setup for 
mutual security? 

Mr. Leaear. Well, Mr. LeCompte, under our national form of 
Government, the President is the architect of foreign policy. 

Mr. LeCompte. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Leaear. The State Department is the executor of that policy. 
The State Department, of course, is a branch of the executive depart- 
ment and I would rather see it in the State Department, yes, because 
[ think they are closer to the matter. 

Mr. LeComprr. That has been my feeling. I wondered if you were 
in agreement with me, which many are not, ‘that it all should be under 
the State Department. 

Mr. Leaeart. Well, if we go on the premise that it should operate 
within the frame of reference of foreign policy, the State Department 
is the logical place to administer the economic aid. 

Mr. LeCompre. Yes, rather than having a separate foreign or 
international body—— 

Mr. Leaaat. We had that before. 

Mr. LeCompte. I am trying to say international cooperative 
administration, it would be better if we had it all under the State 
Department. 

Mr. Leaa@art. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompte. Of course, we might not save too much help, but 
we could have, we would have the responsibility fixed under the 
Secretary of State, whoever he might be. 

Mr. Leaaat. I don’t know that I would quibble on the particular 
department, because whatever the department it is in, it would be 
under the executive branch. 

Mr. LeCompte. It wouldn’t belong under an Interior Department 
or Commerce Department or under the Labor Department or the 
Agricultural Department, would it? 
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Mr. Leaeaat. No, I think the State Department is the logical place. 

Mr. LeCompte. Yes. 

Well, I am glad that you agree with me on that anyhow, because 
I think you did a good deal of thinking on the subject. There are 
those who do not have that feeling. 

I was glad also to hear what you said about our mutual friend, 
Ambassador Richards, who was for many years the chairman of this 
whole committee. 

Mr. Leaeart. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompte. I suppose you go along with the legislation of last 
winter that gave the President authority to negotiate in the Middle 
East and even to the extent of using $200 million that had already 
been appropriated. 

Mr. Leaeat. Well, Mr. LeCompte, I can’t go along on the premise 
that the underdeveloped countries are the first to necessarily fall 
within the orbit of international communism. 

I think that the first of the countries to fall are the developed 
countries. Now, France and Italy, they are very highly developed 
countries and they had the largest memberships in the Communist 
Party. 

I am not familiar enough with the $200 million committed in the 
Middle East to say whether it is right or wrong. 

I do not go along with the premise that the underdeveloped 
countries are the first to fall within the orbit of communism. 

Mr. LeCompte. I was in Europe last fall with respect to the NATO 
countries, and I am conscious of the fact that there is a considerable 
segment of Communists in those European countries, but they are not 
in control of either Italy or France. 

Mr. Luaeat. Well, I don’t think they are. 

Mr. LeCompte. They are not running the countries as they are in 
China and some of the Asiatic nations. 

Mr. Leaaar. I thought we were talking about the Middle East. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, you said that Europe was dominated— 
Western Europe was dominated—by communism, as I understood you. 

Mr. Leaa@art. No, no. 

Mr. LeCompte. What did you say? 

Mr. Lxeeaar. I didn’t go along; I said I didn’t go along with the 
premise that the underdeveloped countries are the first to fall within 
the orbit of international communism and we were talking about the 
Middle East countries, as I understood it. 

Mr. LeCompte. Didn’t you mention France and Italy? 

Mr. Leaaart. I mentioned France and Italy, which are developed 
countries, but I said they have the largest Communist membership 
within the Communist Party. 

Mr. LeCompte. They have Communist Parties, yes, but the Com- 
munist Parties aren’t running the show in Italy or in France. 

Mr. Leaeat. No, I didn’t mean to imply that. 

Mr. LeCompte. But they are in some Asiatic countries. 

Mr. Leee@at. That is true. They are in China. 

Mr. LeCompte. I am glad to have your comments and I can see 
that you have given a good deal of thinking to this subject. I think 
it is the duty of every good citizen to do some thinking on the problems 
of his government and to lend his aid and counsel to the Congress. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Leggat. 
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Mr. CarNnaHAN. And just one short question, Mr. Leggat. Do you 
favor continuing the mutual security aid program? 

Mr. Leaeat. Well, I think it is a calculated risk, Mr. Chairman. 
As I said earlier, it is a little too early to assess the full efficacy of it. 
We don’t have the historical perspective of it. 

The point that I wanted to make and wanted to insist on is that I 
think it should operate within the frame of reference of our foreign 
policy, and which should be conducted in the national self-interest. 

Mr. CarnauANn. Thank you so much. 

The next witness is Mr. Mills. 

It is good to have you and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. MILLS, BOISE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Mus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is W. L. Mills and I am appearing today on behalf of the 
Boise Chamber of Commerce. 

The statement which I will read to you is the statement prepared 
by the executive committee of the board of directors of the Boise 
Chamber of Commerce and does not necessarily reflect my personal 
views. [Reading:] 

Whereas the Boise Chamber of Commerce has consistently advocated economy 
in Government at all levels and has particularly urged Congress to reduce Govern- 
ment spending as soon as practicable, in order to relieve the American taxpayer 
from the burdens of excessive taxation; and 

Whereas foreign aid represents a substantial segment of the entire spending 
program of the Federal Government, and was originally represented to be a 
temporary program to restore war-torn economies in devastated countries: Now, 
therefore, 

The Boise Chamber of Commerce, by and through its board of directors, 
respectfully recommends: 

1. That the expenditures for foreign aid be reduced as rapidly as is consistent 
with the security of the United States; 

2. That the administration of and the need for the foreign aid program be again 
carefully scrutinized from the standpoint of efficiency and effectiveness, preferably 
by an independent and impartial body such at the Hoover Commission; 

3. That more detailed information with respect to the scope of the foreign aid 
program should be given to the American public, particularly in answer to the 


following questions: 
1. How much money is being spent in each country for military and economic 


aid? 
2. What governmental agencies are involved in the foreign aid program, and 
what are the functions of each? 
3. What percentage of the total expenditure of the foreign aid program is repre- 
sented by the cost of administration? 
Respectfully submitted this 18th day of May 1957. 
Bois—E CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, 
Rospert L. HENDREN, Jr., President. 


Mr. CarnaHAN. Thank you, Mr. Mills, for your personal appear- 
ance and we also appreciate the statement of the Boise Chamber of 
Commerce, and we will go for the questioning this time to Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Mills, I want to thank you also for the statement. 

I take it that this statement was not easy to arrive at by your 
organization, if I read your local newspapers accurately. There was 
some discussion about what position it would take? Is that right? 

Mr. Mus. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Corrtin. I think it’is a very reasonable set of principles to enun- 
ciate and I think that the committee certainly cannot take issue with 
any one of them. 

Do you know whether your group has at the present time figures 
with regard to the break-down of our expenditures in our various 
military and economic aid programs? 

Mr. Miuuzs. Do I understand your question, Congressman: Does 
the chamber of commerce have that information? 

Mr. Corrrn. Your local chamber, yes. 

Mr. Muus. I would presume they do in their office but I am not 
acquainted, personally, with that fact. 

Mr. Corrtn. Of course, the chamber and all of us are interested in 
as much economy consistent with the needs of the job to be done as is 
possible. 

Does the chamber have any particular recommendations as to 
where there might be a chance to reduce expenditures on this program? 

Are you—or are you personally, if you want to speak your personal 
views—aware of any place where there might be a chance to reduce 
expenditures? 

You can give your personal views and not the chamber’s views, as 
long as you ‘make that clear, and I am sure that the committee would 
welcome them. 

Mr. Mus. Well, I could not speak for the chamber, of course, 
because as you understand, the chamber of commerce is a widely 
diversified organization, composed of people of all walks of life; some 
would increase it and some would cut it out altogether. If you are 
interested in my own views, I would be glad to tell you what I think 
about it from my own opinion. 

Mr. Corrin. I would be glad to have your opinion. 

Mr. Mus. You asked where I would reduce it. I would completely 
take out the aid for Yugoslavia. I think we have wasted our money 
and security for the many years that we have given aid to Yugoslavia. 

I have no confidence at all in aid to Poland. In fact, I just never 
saw the United States of America get along very well in trying to 
deal with our enemies, which those people are, as long as they are 
under the Communist influence. 

Mr. Corrin. You would cut out all aid to both countries? 

Mr. Mus. I certainly would. 

Mr. Corrin. How about under the so-called underdeveloped nations 
of the Middle East? 

ae: Mus. No—personally, I would like to see that scrutinized 
very carefully, but I am not ready to say that I would recommend 
that it be eliminated from that, but Iam talking about the Communist- 
controlled countries, especially Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Corrtn. Of course you know that there have been a number o 
studies that have been conducted over the past year by various com- 
mittees of Congress and by various foundations and institutions with 
regard to foreign aid, the forei ‘ign aid program. 

Mr. Mitts. That is correct, 

Mr. Corrin. Now, does the reicaiier or yourselfi—have you had 
access to those studies? 

Mr. Mus. I have. Personally, I have looked over their reports, 
but the chamber as an organization, I am sure, has not taken any 
action on that question. 
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Mr. Corrin. Now, the only trouble I find with the suggestion 1s 
about creating another Hoover Commission to look into this. As you 
know, we have had two Hoover Commission studies with regard to 
consolidating the agencies of Government, making Government more 
efficient, but after some years we still have not reduced to law or even 
pr oposed many of the recommendations it has made. In other words, 
there is a time factor. How much time do you think we have in which 
to reexamine the effectiveness of our aid program? 

Mr. Mus. Well, Congressman, I don’t know how much time it 
takes. We have been at it as an emergency measure now since the 
end of World War II. There is nothing on the horizon yet, either 
under the present administration or the preceding administration, 
that would indicate to me that there is a reduction which is going to 
be immediately forthcoming. 

I think we are behind also on the Hoover Commission reports. 
I would like to see much of this put into action much faster. 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I think all of us feel that; as I said at lunch, we 
are past the period of experimentation. We would like to know more 
precisely where we are going and the methods that we are going to 
adopt. 

Would you agree with me that we should try to incorporate into 
whatever aid programs we have, sufficient staff to conduct an accurate 
accounting operation with each aid program? 

Mr. Miuts. Yes, sir; I certainly would. 

Mr. Corrin. You would? 

Mr. Mutus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrin. Would you agree with me that it is false economy to in- 
stitute an aid program with too few trained personnel to administer it? 

Mr. Mus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrry. Both here and abroad? 

Mr. Mus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrtn. Well, I think, Mr. Mills, that the chamber is to be 
complimented on the interest it has taken; and having read the papers 
and realizing how sharply some of your members were divided and how 
deeply they felt, I think that you have done a very fine job in coming 
to this committee with some responsible and constructive suggestions. 

I think that I speak for the whole committee in saying that we wel- 
come your point of view and appreciate the restraint “and sine erity 
that you have shown. 

That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanwan. And thank you, Mr. Mills. We are glad to have 
had you personally and to have had the statement of your chamber of 
commerce, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauan. Next, we will call Daryl Dorman. 


STATEMENT OF DARYL DORMAN, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Dorman. My name is Daryl Dorman and I am Boise Trades 
and Labor Council representative. The views I will express are 
strictly my own, because I come uninstructed. 

[ was born in Wendell, Idaho, and spent most of my life in Idaho, 
except for the time I was in the military service. I am a graduate of 
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Southern Idaho College of Education and have worked for the Boise 
Building Trades Council for 11 years, as business representative. 

I am in favor of the parts of the mutual security progeam which 
pertain to foreign aid as far as surplus farm commodities are con- 
cerned; also that part of the program where we are sending engineers, 
and people, technicians, from the United States to foreign countries 
that are underdeveloped to help them develop their countries. 

I am opposed to that part of the mutual security program which is 
military aid. That might sound funny, but that is the way I feel 
about it. 

I feel we should keep all of our military aid and military know-how 
right at home. 

Now, I understand they have a proposed part of the mutual 
security program where they propose to interchange theories on 
atomic energy with foreign countries, our allies. I don’t know what 
that pertains to. It is supposedly, I believe, to pertain to the use of 
the atomic energy as a peacetime use of power and not as a wartime 
measure, but I kind of believe that we should kee »p all of our knowledge 
of atomic energy to ourselves. I have thought that all the time, and 
I wasn’t even in favor of giving our know-how to England when they 
did. 

That is about all I have to say on the subject. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Mr. Dorman, we appreciate your giving us of your 
time and I think you have made your position fairly clear. 

Your position is that you do favor portions of the foreign aid 
program? 

Mr. Dorman. That is correct. 

Mr. Carnawan. As you said, that which deals with the use of 
surplus farm commodities and technical assistance. 

Mr. Dorman. That is right. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. And you are opposed to military aid? 

Now, I am not sure in my mind as to your position, as to whether 
you are opposed to all military aid or whether you are opposed to our 
exchanging or sharing our atomic knowledge with others. 

Mr. Dorman. I am opposed to sharing our atomic knowledge with 
them and also I am opposed to building up the defenses of those coun- 
tries for this reason: We built them up and should they turn against 
us some day they will have that knowledge to use against us as well 
as part of our weapons. 

Now, part of the program is, I believe, today, to take foodstuffs 
to one country and in return for that we get military stuff from that 
country and give it to another country, as part of the mutual aid 
program. 

In other words, one country we help out in one way and we take 
manufactured products from them and give to another country, and 
I don’t know, but I kind of was of the belief that we were underwriting 
the cost there or at least guaranteeing the repayment of it. Maybe 
I have the wrong conception of it, but that was my idea, from pieces 
I have read. 

Mr. Carnanan. Well, of course, any aid that we give to a foreign 
country, whether it be in dollars or in dollar credit, of course, comes 
back into our own economy for the purchase either of a commodity 
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or a service which is produced by our own people. It is impossible 
to detach dollars from our economy. 

Mr. Dorman. That is right, when we once get them they are here. 

Mr. Carnanan. Dollars always come back. 

Mr. Dorman. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. And it was said this morning that 77 cents out 
of every dollar in foreign aid comes back to this country in the first 
purchase. 

Mr. Dorman. Yes. 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. But that doesn’t mean that the other 23 cents is 
lost. The other 23 cents will eventually come back into this country 
for the purchase of a commodity or of a service. 

Mr. Dorman. I see. 

I am always, you might say—I said I was in favor of the engineers 
and our construction know-how stuff to develop those countries over 
there. I might expand on that a little bit. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. If you care to. 

Mr. Dorman. I am in favor of that in those countries where they 
are underdeveloped and the people don’t have a very high standard 
of living. 

I think with our abundant knowledge we have in this United States, 
by sending a few engineers and construction people and engineering 
technicians we can teach those people to use their land to the utmost 
and in that way benefit and raise the standards of living for all of the 
people, and I am convinced that if the standards of living are high 
enough in any of those countries, that we will have no fear of com- 
munism ever taking over. 

I think you will find out that communism has taken over countries 
in the world that have a low standard of living and the people just 
weren’t getting along very well, and that is why communism was 
able to come in and take over. 

I don’t think it would ever stand a chance of taking over in a 
country where the people had a high standard of living. 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. Do you feel that there is any danger to our great 
labor force in this country in the development of the economy of 
another country? 

Mr. Dorman. I don’t quite get your meaning. 

Mr. Carnauan. If we assist and encourage a higher standard of 
living in another country, do you feel that we are in any way endanger- 
ing our laboring people in the United States? 

Mr. Dorman. No; I don’t think we would be endangering them at 
all, because if those peoples’ standards increased it would cut out a 
cheap labor market we are now faced with, where products come in 
from Europe and Japan. If their standards were as high as ours, we 
would have no fear in the United States and if their standards were 
higher, we would be able to sell them more of the stuff we produce. 

Mr. Carnawan. An increase of 1 percent in the living standards of 
people throughout the world would result in a demand for products 
from this country which we would not be able to meet. 

Mr. Dorman. I believe that is right. I think it would increase it. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 
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Mr. Carnawan. Are there any questions from any of the other 
members of the subcommittee? Then, we thank you very much, Mr. 
Dorman. 

Mr. Dorman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Our next witness will be Mr. J. L. Eberle. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. EBERLE, ATTORNEY, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Eseries. My name is J. L. Eberle and I live in Boise. I do 
not represent an organization. I do not act in any Government 
capacity. 

From the label, I am a liberal, and I am a lawyer by profession, but 
I have other business interests, and I have lived in Idaho for 42 years. 

I believe that I was asked to come because I had the good fortune 
to travel in recent years, having the opportunity of visiting some 45 
countries in most parts of the world and have expressed some of the 
impressions that I had received. 

Primarily, I do not think that I am qualified, nor is any other person, 
whose opinion on mutual security is based primarily upon magazine 
articles, columnists and commentators, largely because in many in- 
stances they have pointed out sensational items such as silly things 
that are being done in connection with economic aid, and I have 
found in these countries that much of this information is slanted and 
that these people themselves have never had any personal experiences, 
but have acquired them by hearsay. 

As you probably know, Idaho has never been internationalist 
minded. It has had nationalistic tendencies which have been part 
of the pattern of internationalism on the seaboards and then diminish- 
ing as you go toward the Great Plains, and I think that any canvas 
of the grass ‘roots would indicate that Idaho still remains nationalistic. 
This may not be expressed in such terms, but they are very much 
opposed to high taxes and great spending, and as a part of that, they 
include mutual sec urity expenditures. 

As I return from a trip, about the first question which is asked is: 
“What silly things did you find that we are doing in these countries?” 
And my usual reply is: ““Undoubtedly you have been reading that cer- 
tain columnist who makes a point of pointing them out.” 

I think it is largely due to the fact that no one has ever gone into 
the details and naturally as laymen we do not make research on these 
various phases of this work. 

When we analyze this we are surprised to find in various Asian 
countries how much more they know about the figures than our own 
people. 

Using round numbers, such as $2 billion for military aid, excluding 
NATO—“All right,”’ they say, ““Now you say $2 billion,’”’—this was in 
Ceylon and we had some very interesting people there—and they said, 
“Answer me this. The armament that you make today is obsolete 
tomorrow, is it not, with your new weapons and constant changing?” 

Well, you almost have to admit that. 

“Well, if it is obsolete and you had a hot war, what would you do 
with it? Russia is peddling it to her satellites and they are getting 
rid of it.”’ 

They feel that Russia is peddling it to her satellites and getting rid 
of it, because as far as any active use in combat is concerned, with the 
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kind of new weapons that“we"have, they couldn’t use it, so they are 
peddling it to all of those nations because to them it is junk. 

These people say, “You place a value of $2 billion on it, but that is 
your cost. What actual value are you giving us?” 

And that is the embarrassing question. They know more about 
that than our people and could wipe it off on the basis that it is inherent 
in a war-time economy where any time you make an armament today, 
tomorrow it may be obsolete, and it should be written off as part of the 
defense, not part of the foreign aid, and certainly we hadn’t thought 
about that in the sticks of Idaho. 

So, even if you give some value to it, they will say, ‘‘What are you 
trying to do, make friends?” I say, ‘‘No; because I don’t think you 
can make friends that way.” 

The only purpose must be that we are trying to give these new 
nations, 19 or 20 of them, the opportunity to have law and order, of 
stability, to have stability and integrity of their independence, because 
turmoil and fomentation will lead to someone getting the idea they 
can step in there and take over and destroy the independence which 
we have struggled for, and other nations have struggled to give them. 

If that is the purpose, manifestly there is a need for it. 

When we were in Burma, the Burmese broke away from the 
Dominion, and they said they did it because they thought they would 
lose face with their neighbors if they didn’t, and as a result they are 
in turmoil. The bandits, or insurrectionists are running rampant, 
and they need someone to get the thing organized. 

If our purpose, then, is military aid, by giving obsolete armament 
to these people for the purpose of stability, it is certainly building up 
the integrity of those independent nations, because we certainly are 
then maintaining the status quo; because if a brush fire starts, they 
all admitted to me that there is only one who can put that fire out and 
that is the United States. 

So we never consider those intangibles. How much good are we 
doing to prevent a brush fire? What would a billion dollars do? It 
costs more than that to mobilize; and yet how much good it is doing 
reminds me of the argument of the directors of the corporation who 
argued whether institutional advertising is worth while; how much 
they should spend and when they should stop, and someone said, 
“How long should we keep it up? Should we step up institutional 
advertising? Can we measure it?”’ 

Now, those same corporations are the ones who are complaining 
about high taxes, and yet some continue to spend $2 million or 
$3 million in institutional advertising every year, and they can’t 
measure what it does. 

Those intangibles are something certainly | am not fitted or qualified 
to determine, and I don’t think any other layman is. 

All right, then you get to the economic aid, which amounts perhaps 
to a billion dollars or so, and what does that break down to, but $5 
or $6 per person, for each member of the population. 

Surely there are silly things and it is like business. The lower 
echelons really contact the public and I was irked in Bali and Indo- 
nesia, where I saw the employees out at a cocktail bar drinking during 
the day when they should have been doing something else, and they 
had the best rooms, and I had to take a bucket for a shower while 
they had the bathrooms. Things like that are similar to the hotel 
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business; the employees have more effect upon the business than the 
president of the corporation. 

Now, with respect to sparsity of personnel; there are hundreds of 
positions open and they can’t find qualified men for those positions, 
and I know one businessman was telling me about some silly thing 
that he read in Pegler’s column, or somebody like him, and I said, 
“Well, I can tell you that a dozen sillier things have been done by 
your own employees.”’ And he said, ‘“‘Don’t tell me; I know.” 

So that is one of those things that there is nothing much we can do 
about. The lower echelons meet the public and meet the eye, and 
until things get consolidated and it takes quite a while to do it, why 
we just have to go along. 

Our own corporations are pirating each other for skilled help. It is 
more difficult to get them to go over there, where the humidity is 98 
percent and it is 110 in the shade. 

Mr. Fasceuy. It sounds like Washington. 

Mr. Eser.e. Yes, almost; and that is a problem, and I think those 
are the intangibles; the fact when you go over there you see the 
problems they have and it depends upon the type of lower echelon 
who will carry out the administration. 

We were in a village or two and they were very enthusiastic. A 
young fellow went into the village and, as you know, village life is 
the foundation of all Asia. He moved into the village and got ac- 
quainted with everybody and got their confidence, and when he 
started, they had a plow consisting of a wooden stick; first he started 
with a piece of steel, and gradually he got the steel plow and then 
finally he did more and more for that village. On the other hand, 
there was the man who came in with a brand new shiny tractor and 
said, ‘Here it is.” Now, you know, they all gather around and pretty 
soon they are taking it apart, and there is no one who can put it back 
together again, and that illustrates the difficulty. 

On the overall picture of these people, you say, ‘underdeveloped,’ 
and I am not sure that they haven’t a happier life than we have. 
They said to us after we had told them shia the many things, “Yes, 
but you pay a price and we are not certain we want to pay that price 
for it.” 

Do they need all of these good things in order to have a stable 
government? 

They must have a specific foundation to go on with respect to taxa- 
tion, and so forth, and they must have sources of revenue. We have 
an opportunity of giving them skilled help. 

You know here in America we pick up a telephone and make a 
long-distance call, and we don’t worry about cables, and so forth. 
Well, you can’t do that over there. You send a cable and it takes 
5 or 6 days to get there, and our aid with respect to communications 
and the working out of their problems has been very effective in that 
it has helped a good many areas, and the same thing could be done in 
the way of schools, hospitals, and clinics. 

As you know, the British weren’t interested in educating anybody 
but the British and so, when the rajahs were eliminated and they 
started to educate the Indian children, somebody had to set up the 
whole program and, in cooperation with a good many of our univer- 
sities, they needed help and we sent it. 
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You can’t measure it in dollars, but economic stability and civil 
stability and integrity certainly are going to be conducive to avoiding 
fomentation and turmoil, and will bring about, undoubtedly, a status 
quo. 

Just like we kept the status quo in Jordan, we did a wonderful job 
and we can’t always tell our own people the real purpose of certain 
things because diplomacy demands that some purposes should be 
kept secret so that the thing to be accomplished is not nullified or 
emasculated before it becomes possible. 

Now an illustration of what I mean is when we went to India, we 
had a very hostile attitude toward Nehru because we had read of his 
actions and his words, and so forth, and in traveling many weeks from 
Calcutta to Bombay, and in talking to business people, I was ashamed 
to find that his family had been one of the wealthiest in the nation. 
They had given every dollar of their fortune to India, and I asked 
myself, “Now, how could a man like that turn Communist?” They 
laughed about it, because diplomacy requires something when you 
have 3,300 miles of common border with Red China; but they have a 
law there providing for imprisonment on suspicion and the drastic 
action that they take, when anyone becomes articulate, is such that 
they, after explaining it to me, said, in comparison with the way we 
treat Communists, they think you are pro-Communist. This illus- 
trates how erroneous impressions can be gathered when you read, as 
we do in our magazines and in our press, and listen to these pontifi- 
cators of radio, and that is why I say a person is not qualified, really, 
basing his opinion on those things. But the small amount we are 
spending, insofar as it induces stability and integrity of those nations 
and helps them to settle some of these problems, is certainly worth- 
while. 

Now, you know corporate executives always discuss whether the 
institutional advertising or flash advertising is best. The Russians 
built a stadium in the middle of a village in Indonesia and on the top 
of it there was a sign proclaiming “gift of Russia.’”’ All the natives 
know that Russia gave them something, but they are not aware of the 
technical assistance that we gave their Government. 

We are trying to make friends and to stabilize the situation so 
that when there is a brush fire, a little fire or any kind of a hot war, 
we will have friends to put it out. I have five young men in my 
office and I know that during World War II, I was the only one left. 
If we can do something toward continuing the status quo of these 
nations, we have accomplished a great deal, because, as I said before, 
there is only one nation that can put out the fire. With reference 
to your suggestion about our furnishing products to these people, 
you might be interested to know that with our high wages we have 
priced ourselves out of the foreign markets and our industries now 
are building factories all over Asia. 

When I was in Bombay, Firestone announced a plan of another 
$4 million addition. The result is that our industries now are moving 
into that area, and what is going to happen to our exports and our 
own economy? I don’t know and I certainly wouldn’t venture a 
guess, but that is something that is happening. Now the plan to 
subsidize our industries apparently is not necessary so far as these 
particular industries are concerned. 

Is my time about up? 
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Mr. CarRNAHAN. Yes; if you will conclude rather soon. 

Mr. Experte. That is all right; I am just making comments. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. We are going to give Mr. Merrow a chance at a 
short question or two. 

Mr. Exserte. All right; fine. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Eberle, we are very glad to have you with us, 
and we are pleased to have your testimony based upon the vast experi- 
ence that you have acquired in traveling in these countries. I believe 
you mentioned that you have been in 45 countries? 

Mr. Eserze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. May we conclude, from what you have said, from 
what you have observed, that our mutual security program has been 
successful and that the program ought to be continued? 

Mr. Eserte. Yes; I think that we should consolidate our gains. 
I mean, when you reach a point where we are not able to furnish the 
personnel and where you have difficulty with what you have, that 
you should try to consolidate as any businessman would up to date, 
and not try to spread it thinner with what you have and without the 
additional personnel or people qualified to act, so as to avoid this 
adverse impact of what we call silly things have upon the public. 
That is what has done the damage, and I think when we have con- 
solidated our gains and worked out the things we have, we shouldn’t 
be spreading it thinner, because that is the thing that gives adverse 
opinion and prejudices a lot of our people. 

Mr. Merrow. | am glad to have your comment along that line, 
because it leads me to say this: We can conclude from your observa- 
tion that, by and large, it has been administered properly and that 
the silly things to which you have referred are certainly a small 
percentage of the operation and they have been publicized more than 
they should be, or all out of proportion, I should say, to their 
importance. 

Mr. Eseries. Yes; | think that is true. I do not believe, though, 
we are doing this just to make friends. I think we are doing it for 
our own security and stabilizing the economy and the civil independ- 
ence of these new nations and, so far as treating them as friends or 
enemies, you know that the Chinese have a saying, ‘Always treat a 
friend as if he may be someday an enemy, and an enemy as though 
he may one day be a friend.’ 

Now that takes real diplomacy. 

Mr. Merrow. But do you find that they are friendly to us? 

Mr. Exserze. In some plac es they are very friendly. I will tell you 
a funny story. In the Fijis we prevented the Japs from getting into 
the Fiji Islands and, of course, we had our soldiers patrolling ‘those 
beaches, and they patrolled 24 hours a day, and the people say that 
we never slept, that we patrolled those beaches 24 hours a day, and 
that our boys never slept. They think we are just wonderful, and 
that is one place, in particular, and there are a lot more just like that. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. You have certainly spoken from a 
great experience. 

Mr. Carnawan. And thank you very much. 

Mr. Exserte. Thank you sir. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Next will be Mr. Fred McWilliams. 

Mr. McWuuiams. I must confess that I ran into technical diffi- 
culties and I reversed the carbons in the typewriter, and, assuming that 
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my statement makes sense forward, I thought it would be too much to 
ask the Members of Congress to read it backward. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Some reactions to Members of Congress raise 
doubt in their ability to read forward. We appreciate not being asked 
to read backward. You may proceed, Mr. McWilliams. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK F. McWILLIAMS, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. McWrurams. My name is Frederick F. McWilliams. I am 
a resident of Boise, Idaho, and a veteran of World War II. I am 
employed as an engineer by the Mountain States Tele ‘phone & Tele- 
graph Co. As a member of the Boise Junior Chamber of C ommerce, 
[ recently served as publicity chairman and participated in the Jaycees’ 
Decisions 1957 project, a broad, communitywide review of our Nation’s 
problems and alternatives in the field of foreign affairs. 

I have purely a private citizen’s interest in foreign affairs, and I 
wish to emphasize that I do not represent the telephone company 
nor the Boise Junior Chamber of Commerce, nor any other organiza- 
tion at this hearing. This statement and any verbal comments I 
may make regarding the mutual security program are strictly my 
personal opinions as an American citizen. 

Although one may fairly say that I have only a nodding acquaint- 
ance with our Nation’s mutual security program, I am definitely in 
favor of it. The mutual security program in one form or another 
has been in effect about 10 years. Many crises and problems have 
arisen throughout the world during this time and I feel this program 
has been of tremendous value in ‘helping our Nation and our allies 
deal effectively in eliminating or alleviating these dangerous situa- 
tions. 

The emphasis of the mutual security program has been on military 
aid directly and indirectly. This to me is as it should be since the 
main threat to the free world’s peace, prosperity and security is Soviet 
or Red Chinese aggression and subversion. We have learned from 
bitter experience in Korea and elsewhere that the Soviet and Red 
Chinese Governments respect only force. 

The current mutual security program, that is, appropriation request, 
calls for $4.1 billion of military aid as opposed to about $800 million 
of economic aid. Like others, I, too, wish that more emphasis could 
be given to economic aid and less to military aid. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the impoverished nations of the earth are more open 
to Communist infiltration and subversion simply from despair over 
their political and economic system’s failure to provide them with the 
bare necessities of life. However, if a nation’s military forces are 
adequate, up to date and well trained and maintained, the leadership 
of that nation can more confidently tackle its internal and external 
economic problems. Also the military experience and ability of these 
smaller nations are often quite limited. I believe the recent Arab- 
Israeli conflict illustrates this. By giving these nations the benefit 
of our military technology and experience in World War II and Korea, 
they can devote more of their time and money to practical economic 
matters that they are more familiar with, such as agriculture, for 
example, with much less fear of being overrun from within or without 
by the Communists or other totalitarian forces. Furthermore, the 
$4.1 billion proposed in 1957 for military aid does not seem excessive 
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in comparison with our own military budget of about $38 billion and 
in comparison with, roughly, the $200 billion and 300,000 lives it cost 
us to fight World War II. 

One might well argue for maintaining the military aid program at 
about the current dollar level but increasing the foreign economic aid. 
Assuming this is desirable, I prefer that any increase in economic 
aid be in the form of loans rather than outright grants, and I would 
like to see much greater emphasis given to educating the masses in 
these late developing countries and, where feasible, more technical 
and agricultural assistance at the grassroots, that is, community level. 
As a point in favor of education, it is well to remember the history of 
early America. One of the colonists’ first concerns was the education 
of the average human being. I seriously doubt that the American 
economy could have been improved and expanded as rapidly as it was 
without the mass of people being reasonably adept at “readin’, 
’ritin’, and ’rithmetic.”’ 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you, Mr. McWilliams, and we will go for 
the questioning to Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. McWilliams, first of all I would like to con- 
gratulate you and Mr. Creswell, and the Jaycees on your project 
for winning the State award and | hope that when it gets up to the 
national level, that you will have as good luck there, and that it will 
take the national award. 

I would love to go to that convention with you. 

I was very intere ested in your last statement with respect to dealing 
with the masses of people. Do I conclude from that, correctly, that 
you feel that this is a basic fundamental problem, one which rests 
above all of the other problems of our international affairs? 

Mr. McWuuiams. No, sir, I don’t, but I feel that as regards the 
developing economy of many of these nations, the economy can be 
developed more rapidly with an educated people, not merely a few 
educated people at the top level of government or industry, but to 
have that education permeate the nation. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words 

Mr. McWitiams. As it did in our country. 

Mr. Fascety. You are speaking of it then in regard to the fact that 
military assistance to those countries is necessary for their internal 
security and for our benefit also, and that while we are doing that we 
ought to seek methods and means to facilitate their economic stability? 

Mr. McWiutiams. Yes. 

Mr. Fasce.i. And that approach toward mass education, and other 
factors, is one way of accelerating the program so that we can do better 
than 1 percent a year? 

Mr. McWiutiaMs. Yes, sir. I feel that this should be a long-range 
objective. I realize it is nothing that can be done over-night and 
there are tremendous problems attached to any attempt on the part 
of the United States to literally educate the people of a foreign coun- 
try. It can very well be viewed with suspicion and it can encounter 
quite a bit of opposition in the country where you do such a thing, 
but I think there are ways of doing it in a friendly way over a long 
period of time that would be definitely accelerating the economic 
development of these countries. 
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Mr. Fasceiu. I agree that the Government cannot take on the 
program because it would then be pure propaganda and would get 
no place, but you feel that perhaps we could undertake this through 
some private organization, maybe a voluntary organization, like 
Crusade for Freedom or some other thing? 

Mr. McWuuiams. I think very definitely private organizations 
would have a place in this educational approach. 

I wonder though, in our technical and educational force that our 
Government might send overseas, | wonder if they could not instruc- 
tively influence the leaders of the other nations to place greater em- 
phasis on education in their own countries. 

Mr. Fascety. We are trying to undertake that now. I know you 
realize that, and appreciate the fact that with our student exchange 
program, our leaders exchange program, the fact that we do have 
vocational schools and binational schools in these countries that we 
are doing a small part of what you are talking about, and I have a 
feeling that I detect the same note in your testimony that we, as 
Americans, are impatient to get results, and we want to see the thing 
done today or last night, and that if we don’t see it then we immedi- 
ately question everything that we have done and we do get some 
reaction that perhaps what we are doing is a waste and we ought to 
do something else. 

Mr. McWriams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetyi. I am very interested in that and I feel, as you do, 
that we can definitely do something on the mass approach which will 
accelerate the understanding and the acceptance, and the desire in 
those people to do something to help themselves. 

Frankly, I don’t personally care whether they feel they are our 
friends or not as long as they reach an economic and political level, 
which will give them the desire and initiative and ability to stand up 
for their own rights, because I feel in doing that, that we are protect- 
ing ourselves. 

I don’t know whether you agree with that philosophy or not. 

Mr. McWuu1ams. Well, I certainly agree with that and yet I 
certainly would like to see as friendly relations as possible maintained 
between our Nation and every other nation. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, thank you, Mr. McWilliams. That is all I 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. And thank you very much, Mr. McWilliams. 

We will call next Mrs. Thornton Wyman. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, THORNTON D. WYMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mrs. Wyman. I am the wife of an attorney and I have three large 
boys that we are trying very hard to educate on what the Government 
leaves us and while I have been asked by the International Relations 
Committee of the American Association of University Women to 
represent them, these opinions are not necessarily theirs. 

We have a group of around 16 to 20 and we have been meeting once 
a month, and we have had speakers and discussions and visitors of 
other countries, and our group has taken up various projects. One 
couple will discuss it and bring the information to us, and then we have 
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our own comments back and forth to enlighten our rather limited 
knowledge. 

While I have been asked by the International Relations Committee 
of the American Association of University Women to represent them, 
these views are not necessarily theirs. Our group has been studying 
the situation in other countries for over a year by having speakers, 
movies, and discussions from citizens of other countries and members 
of our own group, who have taken one project at a time for further 
development and information for all of us. 

We joined in the Decisions groups sponsored by the junior chamber 
of commerce as we were already organized. My reaction to it all 
was that the questions that we were supposed to decide were not on 
1 “either-or” basis. Did we wish to give aid, or did we wish to give 
more aid, or did we think we should give it to the United Nations so 
they could give aid. Many of us wrote at length on our answers as 
they were not covered by the written questions but in the weekly 
reports there was no mention of independent thought or answers. 

I am not so naive that I believe that if we could cut the budget 
to a reasonable sum, by reducing foreign aid, that our taxes would 
promptly go down too, but much as we object to our money being 
taken for projects, many of which we feel are wrong, still, if we were 
reducing our crushing national debt, I should not find it so disc ourag- 
ing. When the interest on the debt is $7,400 million per year, ac- 
cording to the U.S. News & World Report, a cutting of one increases 
saving on the other. According to Henry Hazlitt in Newsweek all 
our income tax above 22 percent goes to foreign aid. 

Now for all this are we accomplishing our objectives? Or are we 
maintaining a bureaucracy that is doing its best to maintain itself in 
highly paid jobs? When I read articles in our papers or magazines 
by those who are for more and more aid they deal in generalities but 
specific accomplishments seem to be missing. “Backward” nations 
must be brought up to our modern level—starving children must be 
fed—everyone must have a measure of prosperity. Have you ever 
read of a lucky winner on a radio program getting a large sum that 
should give them a backlog of security for life? W hat happe ns within 
a couple of years? ‘They are flat broke. Oh, they had a good time, 
a handsome car, some alcoholic splurges, betting at the races, and 
so forth, but even a goodly sum will not last forever. By the same 
token no one who does not want to help themselves will be perma- 
nently benefited. 

In 1952, Mr. Eisenhower said: 

The United States cannot be an Atlas—it cannot by its financial sacrifices carry 
all other nations on its shoulders—we should stop giveaway programs. 


» 


Now we have 2,000 projects going in 55 countries—how can we possi- 
bly say we are handling this in the most effective and efficient manner 
when many of those in charge are not trained to conduct them in the 
first place? It is not hard to find many examples. Our magazines 
and papers are full of them. There are too many to be laughed off 
as if we who question are too ignorant to understand. Let’s take 
starving peoples. In the late twenties I believe, according to a speech 
by Spruille Braden, who was Assistant Secretary of State, he said it 
was decided to help Pakistan irrigate arid but fertile land with water 
from the Indus River. The peoples were starving though it was not 
heavily populated at that time. This plan did all it was claimed it 
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would, but the population has so increased that now there is a much 
larger ‘population starving than before. 

In a report by the Honorable George Meader, Representative from 
Michigan, he gave examples of waste. For instance e, a $128,000 cow 
barn in Lebanon was built to show farmers living on $100 or less per 
year the equipment they should have to get ahead. In Afghanistan 
$39,500,000 to build 2 dams in an isolated section that was to produce 
industrial hydroelectricity and reclaim land to resettle the nomads. 
Two to five years later there is still little power equipment and no 
electricity has been generated. The nomads refuse to settle. The 
Afghans are displeased as we led them to expect great things. An 
experienced engineer has said if we would show them how to make a 
$5 weaving rack so they could work inside during winter months when 
they are normally idle, or how to make carts in their own villages, 
how to grade a system of farm-to-market roads such as the United 
States had at the turn of the century, all could be done for $10 million. 
He has been ignored. Instead $14,500,000 was given to start 5 
airports and provide electronic equipment for a sixth being built by 
the Russians. 

In Greece, tractors rusted on the docks 2 years after arrival. In 
Laos, a country of 1 million people, there was a depot crammed with 
medical supplies that would have cared for much of southeast Asia. 
We gave expensive electronic microscopes to the Filipinos when they 
did not have the power or the personnel to operate them. In Jordan 
with one-half million Arab refugees, creating one of their unsolved 
problems, we built throughways for their less than 9,000 cars. In 
Thailand we started a 200-mile asphalt highway to cost $6,500,000 
but it goes nowhere and it is estimated that it will be $45 million before 
completion. It is a perfect example of a project tackled without 
planning; 150 employees have to be paid during the 6-month rainy 
season when no work can be done; 75 more high-priced employees are 
being sent to add to the expense. Engineers are getting $17,500 
annually, machine operators $700 to $800 per month, plus 15 percent 
for overseas, plus $300 per month living expense, plus overtime, and 
none pay income tax. 

In Portugal our dollars built a 6-lane highway from Lisbon to the 
gambling resort of Estoril. We have sent millions to Nehru’s Indians 
and neglected and starved our own American Indians; $300 million 
to Norway was applied to her national debt and the $100 million to 
Denmark went for the same purpose in that country. Can anyone 
seriously believe that if this type of spending is stopped our country 
will be endangered? 

Now what happens when a conscientious administrator tries to 
handle some of these funds with intelligence and efficiency? A 
comptroller sent to improve the fiscal procedures, when he reported 
laxity in handling finances in Iran for the Karaj Dam, was relieved 
of his job. The chief engineer, when he voiced disapproval was fired. 
The man who botched it so badly was promoted to Economic Co- 
ordinator in Korea, the biggest of all. In Central America the United 
Fruit Co. has raised living standards higher than ever could be done by 
our Government yet they have been told to divest themselves of the 
rich farmland they converted from swamps by the Department of 
Justice. 
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In India years ago the missionaries started and the Ford Foundation 
has carried on a program of teaching sanitation, education, how to 
increase crops, have started small industries and trained village leaders 
to carry them on. The villagers are proud of their accomplishments 
and have pride and self-respect. At the same time Representative 
Meader writes of prefab silos still untouched but the mission in India 
has asked for more, though in 2 years the first were not used. India 
has a backlog of $135 million piled up from past appropriations, 
nevertheless officials have proposed we increase our assistance from 
$80 million to $100 million. 

Mr. Braden says we now have a greater debt than the combined 
debts of all the other nations in the world. Since 1946 we have 
spent $55 billion on foreign aid. This is equivalent to the assessed 
valuation of our 13 largest cities, such as New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Houston, and so forth. We have not gained either liking 
or respect. Premier Mollet of France said, ‘“The Americans manage 
to create something very near to hatred.’’ When we distribute lar- 
gess to dictators and corrupt governments we antagonize and lose 
the respect of decent elements of that country. It is proclaimed that 
poverty and illiteracy breed communism yet in southern Italy where 
poverty and illiteracy is greatest there is the least communism. 
Stalin said, “It is essential that the proletariat of advanced countries 
should render real and prolonged aid to backward nations * * * 
otherwise it will be impossible to bring them under the final triumph 
of socialism.’”’ Mr. Braden maintains that since 1941 our Govern- 
ment has been subsidizing the long-range campaign by the U.S. S. R. 
They probably fear we will discontinue underwriting their program. 
Officials have admitted that some programs could be taken over by 
the host country but the countries do not think they are worth spend- 
ing their own cash and would drop them. 

Let’s stop measuring our success by the amount of cash we spend. 
Let’s help with ‘fundamental’ programs and encourage them to 
develop by private enterprise so their own economies may grow. 
“Underdeveloped” countries have remained so chiefly because of 
their own hostility to the profit-seeking system. 

An example of what private enterprise can do is functioning in the 
Philippines where the investment of $1 million has created wealth 
for the Filipinos at the rate of $10 million per year by the Philippine- 
American Life Insurance Co. At the end of the war the people 
lacked food, clothing, and shelter. The company seeing the need of 
investments, had a change in the laws so that they could use up to 
half of their funds for housing and commercial buildings. They have 
built a $250,000 manufacturing plant, a radio station, the home of the 
Manila Electric Co., and commercial plants to manufacture with 
Filipino products and labor instead of merely distributing imports 
from the United States. Manila’s population has increased 75 percent 
since the war so a housing project for a community of 3,000 persons 
was planned and now the citizens have taken it over with the com- 
pany’s blessing. A medical center is now being purchased by 22 United 
States educated Filipino specialists. Cash continues to flow in from 
these people who were supposed to have nothing. 

Within the last couple of weeks our papers are full of a need for 
$100 million for Poland and that we should relax our embargo on trade 
for Red China. There has been a recent agreement between the 
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Polish Government and the Communist regimes in Red China, 
Vietnam, and North Korea. Poland is to give technical and ec onomic 
assistance to those three countries, which are still technically at war 
with the United States. This means that Poland is giving assistance 
to our enemies, which is her privilege, but if she can afford to send 
help then why should we be helping her? We also learn that Red 
China is in trouble, she needs food, raw material, and consumer items 
to secure industrial equipment. The cost of living has soared. To 
lower their sights is to lose “face’’—to tighten the screw might incite 
revolution. Outside help is their other course. Britain and others 
wish to increase trade of “nonstrategic’” items. Anything that 
strengthens a militant nation is militarily strategic. We excuse it 
by saying Red China will have greater dependence on Russia. Ten 
billion dollars from Moscow would tide her over but will Russia pour 
out cash? If so, it will keep her busy and if she refuses Peiping will 
divorce herself from them. As Paul Harvey said in his column, 
“Ruthless conquest sowed the bad seed—let the Russians harvest it.’’ 

We supplied $42 million to Indonesia and angered the Dutch. 
Indonesia, once independent, we have financed from 1951 through 
the fiscal year to keep her “free from outside pressures.”’ So President 
Sukarno in a recent public speech urged his people to ‘‘a feeling of duty 
and loyalty.” To us? No, to the Soviet Union. 

Our Government must not declare our sole objective is peace. 
lirst we must demand respect and dignity, honesty and honor, 
patriotism and freedom. We must balance our budget, reduce taxes 
as soon as practicable to an incentive level and put our house in order. 
If we are strong spiritually and economically the other nations will 
want to get on ourside. We willinsure peace. 

Mr. Fascetn (acting chairman). Thank you, Mrs. Wyman, for a 
very specific statement on the viewpoints that you have expressed. 

| am sorry that your time has all been used up. I am sure that the 
committee members would have loved to have discussed further the 
ideas that vou have expressed, but thanks very much for being with us. 

Mrs. Wyman. You are welcome. 

Mr. Fascers. Our next witness is Mrs. Eleanor Kiser. 

Mrs. Kiser. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fasceiyi. All right, you may proceed, Mrs. Kiser. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. A. C, KISER, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mrs. Kiser. I am Mrs. Kiser, a native Idahoan and the views that 
I express are my own. Perhaps I was asked to appear because I am 
an average housewife, but the views are my own. My views are 
based upon my basic philosophy and not on a great deal of research, 
because I am the mother of four pre-school-age children and | don’t 
have the time. 

First, | would like to begin by replying to some of the statements 
that were made by people who think that we should discontinue for- 
eign aid. 

I might say first that Mrs. Wyman is a good friend of mine and 
belongs to some of the same organizations, but we do have different 
viewpoints. 

First, many of them say that there is too much waste, inefficiency, 
poor planning, so let’s reduce or discontinue foreign aid. 
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Mrs. Wyman gave a great many examples where there had been a 
mistake in planning and in administration and I should like to say in 
answer to that, that we certainly don’t have a perfect setup in our own 
country. 

Let’s look at our own Defense Department, for example. There is 
some mismanagement there and there are perhaps some dishonest 
people we have found. For example, there was the man who owned a 
company, who was in line for some Government contract and he 
said that his first indication that he had received a Government 
contract was when he saw his stock going up on the stock exchange. 

There are certain examples of that type in our own Defense Depart- 
ment, but we don’t say, “‘let’s discontinue our own defense,”’ because 
there are errors which come up in the Department. 

What we need to do is try to improve the programs. We should 
improve any program, especially ones just starting out, any relatively 
new program will have wrinkles which will have to be ironed out. 

That was spoken about at the luncheon talk. Our foreign aid 
program, as the talk went, is only 10 years old. We can’t expect it to 
be perfect to begin with. 

In Mrs. Wyman’s talk, she mentioned several comments that Mr. 
Braden had made. I looked over that article by Mr. Braden and his 
final conclusion wasn’t that we should discontinue foreign aid alto- 
gether. “His report was that the same thing could be done by private 
enterprise. I think that that is a large portion of our future foreign 
aid—private enterprise—although | don’t think that private enterprise 
is able to take it over completely now because there is too much to 
be done, but certainly some should be taken over. 

A second point that many people say, who are opposed to foreign 
aid, is that we are not obligated to these other countries, that we have 
no moral obligations toward them. 

First, I think this is directly a selfish and shortsighted viewpoint. 
Our modern world is such that we can’t close the door on starvation, 
illiteracy, and poverty and just pretend it doesn’t exist. 

Also, our welfare is indirectly dependent upon the welfare of the 
underdeveloped countries. Incidentally, I was interested to know 
that Mr. Eisenhower, in his address Tuesday evening, did not refer 
to these countries as underdeveloped, but he is now calling them 
developing nations, which is a more appropriate term, I think. 

We do have a moral obligation. We are a Christian nation and it 
isn’t proper for us to have all of the necessities of life and most of the 
luxuries when there are people in the world who, as Mr. Carnahan 
pointed out at the luncheon, are starving and going to bed hungry 
every day. 

Arnold J. Toynbee said in a New York Times article that no great 
power can go it alone. It has a moral obligation to the world as a 
whole. I respect the opinions of historians because I think they have 
carefully studied the rise and fall of all of the great powers and know 
what in the long run is the proper thing for the great powers to do. 
It was always Abraham Lincoln’s viewpoint that we have a moral 
obligation to the welfare of all of the people of the world. 

As Mrs. Wyman pointed out, another main objection that people 
have to foreign aid is that the rec ipients don’t appreciate our gifts 
and they don’t respect the donors. ‘That is one reason why | think we 
should encourage them to improve themselves and that much of our 
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aid should be on a loan basis wherever it is possible. That will increase 
their own prestige and help them to help themselves. 

Where possible, it should be on a loan basis but for those who do 
not have resources, either manpower or physical resources in their 
land, it may be impossible to repay a loan and they shouldn’t be 
ignored because of that. They should have a grant, and I think we 
sometimes forget that the United States itself has received foreign 
aid in its developing, in the mid-nineteenth century and, in fact, as 
rich a nation as we are, we were not able to keep up the payments on 
that loan on schedule. I think we might forget that sometimes. 

Another criticism people have of foreign aid is that we can’t afford 
it; our taxes are too high and we simply have to cut them down. 
Actually, our foreign aid and the mutual security program is a small 
percentage of our budget. I think it is 5 percent, and I don’t consider 
that a major portion of the budget. 

The major portion of the deductions, I think, should come in a 
general slimming process of our entire budget and that is what the 
Congress is doing these last few days. 

We shouldn’t just whack off mutual security or foreign aid alto- 
gether. We could reduce some of our domestic expenditures easily 
if we eliminate some of the pork barrels that we are all insistent 
upon—lI know as a matter of fact that Idaho is guilty along that line, 
as is every other State. We like to see economy but when it hits 
home we give it a second thought. 

The Hoover Commission was mentioned, and I think by the cham- 
ber of commerce. They made some suggestions but when they sug- 
gested eliminating something in Idaho there was a great protest from 
our own people and I think we are all guilty of that. 

Now, I will state some of the reasons I think we should continue 
foreign aid. 

I think one, the most important, is our moral obligation to the 
illiterate and hungry people of the world. 

Secondly, we are in competition with Russia. 

One of the Congressman brought it out in his talk at the luncheon 
that we are engaged in a twofold struggle. It is boiled down to that 
now and recently Russia has been giving aid. They have given from 
$600 million to $1 billion last vear to some of the countries. If they 
are going to do it certainly we can do it, and I don’t mean that I 
think they should be able to call our shots. 

[ feel that rather than spending $8 million on a bomber, if we are 
going to have to compete with Russia, why not compete on an aid 
basis, which will do some good for some people instead of, as Mr. 
Eberle pointed out, giving them weapons today which will be obsolete 
tomorrow. 

I believe that we should, if anything, increase our economic assist- 
ance to the developing countries as economic development is very 
costly to start out with. It requires hydroelectric plants, personnel 
training, technical assistance, machinery of all types to industrialize. 
All of that must come at once or it is useless, so I think that a larger 
amount to begin with, to put them on an operating basis, would in the 
long run pay off because once they are on the producing basis they 
will be able to sell their goods and in some countries where they have 
the manpower and the national resources they will perhaps become 
even self-sustaining, 
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Another thing I think is most important is disarmament. Most of 
the witnesses today haven’t spoken very strongly about disarmament, 
but I feel that our entire struggle is going te continue until there can 
be some very drastic disarmament. After all, $40 billion, or $38 
billion, actually, to our own defense into arms, is a fabulous amount 
compared to the $3.8 billion we are discussing for the mutual security 
program. 

If this amount could be cut down, your taxes could be reduced. 
I believe that one of the most important phases that we could cut 
down our arms on, would be to the underdeveloped countries. | 
think rather than giving them a lot of nuclear weapons and equip- 
ment, that they don’t know how to use, we might guarantee them 
that we will use some of our nuclear weapons and tactical forces to 
interfere if they are attacked by an aggressor nation. 

I don’t believe that the military aid part of the mutual security 
program should be maintained at the high level it is. 

By giving them a guaranty that we will interfere in their behalf, 
I think the arms could be reduced and that money could then be 
applied to the economic development. 

I also firmly believe that any economic assistance to countries 
should be on a long-range basis. A year-by-year plan which is subject 
to the political ups and downs of the United States and in our elec- 
tions, one way or another, is an uncertain sort of thing and it isn’t 
going to add to the stability of the country, where a long-range plan 
would. 

I also believe that eventually it should be administered by a U.N. 
organization on the order of the World Bank. ‘This is quite hypo- 
thetical and won’t come for a while because the U. N. doesn’t have the 
prestige and it isn’t properly organized, but I think in the future it 
would be the best place to administer international aid. 

As I said before, I believe that disarmament is our greatest hope 
and I believe that we should put our best manpower into this problem. 
We have Mr. Stassen working on it now and I think he is doing a 
great job, but personé ally, I think Mr. Eisenhower should devote more 
of his time to that project personally. I don’t like to see our money 
going into guns and tanks when it could go to feed hungry people 
and educate the illiterate people. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you, Mrs. Kiser. 

I think all of us on the committee agree that the women of Boise 
certainly have got a lot to say and they say it. 

Mrs. Kiser. I wonder if that is a compliment or not. 

Mr. Fasceri. It is very definitely a compliment, I assure you, 
because all of the ladies who have appeared before this committee 
today have been very clear in making their viewpoints known and 
have covered a lot of territory in the small time that has been allotted. 
Congressman Coffin has some questions. 

Mr. Corrry. I agree with you that the women in Boise are neither 
tonguetied nor mindtied. 

I think that since we have had two very excellent spokesmen for 
opposite points of view and since we let Mrs. Wyman off easy, that 
we should also let Mrs. Kiser off. 

I think that the statement is so comprehensive that we could spend 
the rest of the day and tomorrow asking questions. Before we go to 
the next witness, however, I would just like to make this point, and 
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that is that at the end of Mrs. Wyman’s talk, vou stated your thoughts, 
reached after having read various articles in the Reader’s Digest and 
elsewhere. 

Now, there is another side to every situation and we couldn’t go 
into the other side without bei ing here for a full week, which would be 
pleasant if you guaranteed us good weather; but the committee has 
available some materials that do present that other side and we would 
be glad to show those materials to you. But this is the sort of thing 
that we are up against and this has to do with what Mr. Eberle said, 
that we read in the columns and we read in the magazines sensational 
reports which may have more than a kernel of truth, but you should 
know the complete story. 

Now, let’s take for example the tractors rusting on the docks 
Greece 2 vears after arrival. 

The tractors were sent over under UNRRA before our own economic 
aid program started. They were found by our technicians when they 
arrived and they have been in the process of repair and reconstruction 
of those. These tractors are now operable after some delay and after 
some initial inefficiency, but not by our national economic aid pro- 
gram. Qur boys did a good job of putting them back into operation. 
When you come to the cowbarn in Lebanon, it wasn’t just a cowbarn, 
it was an experimental farm and in that institution they would breed 

cattle and they have turned out a good breed of cattle for that area so 
that the farmers in that nation are receiving the benefits of having 
their herds considerably upgraded and strengthened. 

Now, I am not saying that the facts that you have are false. I am 
just saying that they are part of a picture and there is another side 
and the other side should be gone into quite thoroughly, and I just 
regret that we haven’t got the opportunity to write a Reader’s Digest 
article giving that other side, but the materials are up here and we 
would be glad to make them available to you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. And thank you, Mrs. Kiser. 

Our next witness will be Henry Wills. Would you identify yourself, 
please? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY WILLS, STATE PRESIDENT, IDAHO STATE 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Mr. Witts. I am Henry Wills from Twin Falls, Idaho. Iam in the 
automobile business and I have been a resident of Idaho since 1937. 

My position here is not in the form of a statement on foreign policy, 
but rather in behalf of the Idaho State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of which I have been recently elected State president. 

We wish to state for the record here that we appreciate very much 
the opportunity to promote interest by the people in foreign policy 
and to promote interest in foreign policy by the people is the sole 
purpose of the national Jaycee program called operation Decisions— 
1957. 

We, as an organization, believe the program has merits. This is 
the first year of its operation as a national Jaycee program. 

There were three cities in Idaho which have held the program, 
Lewiston, Idaho Falls, and Boise. 
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Now, we realize this is not a large representation but multiply it 
by even the same ratio per population in the 48 States and one can 
picture that thousands and thousands of people have had an oppor- 
tunity to share with others their thinking, as well as to study foreign 
policy, and that is the whole principle of this project. 

Let me say here that any suggestions that the people of Boise 
Valley I have, I am sure will be ‘appreciated by the Boise Jaycees, 
which in turn they can pass on to the State and National organizations. 

I would like to add my compliments to the Boise Jaycees and the 
people of Boise Valley for their part in this program. 

Also, we appreciate the fact that these members of the subcom- 
mittee have seen fit to choose Boise and the State of Idaho in which 
to hold this hearing, and I would like to add on behalf of the Idaho 
Jaycees our thanks to you gentlemen for the information presented 
and your presence here today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanan. And Mr. Wills, we appreciate your contribution 
and we will go to Mr. Merrow for the questioning. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Wills, I want to compliment you on being here 
this afternoon and outlining the work of the Jaycees. I think you 
have made a splendid record and we certainly are glad that there is 
so much interest in foreign affairs and that the study of foreign affairs 
is a part of the program you have undertaken, a program to get more 
information and more discussion on these important matters. 

Do you care, as an individual, to give your opinion as to the con- 
tinuation of the mutual security program? 

Mr. Wus. I think not, in the interest of time. My position here 
is more or less to observe and learn myself. 

Certainly we have hopes to expand this program if it is successful 
as far as the Jaycee organization is concerned and any comment from 
the people of this area Y will help us in that decision. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Yes, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasce.t. I would just like to add my compliments to Mr. Wills 
upon his election as State president of the Jaycees. | ieee you have 
got your work cut out for you this year and that this year will be a 
busy year for you, "0 if you have a family, and if they get to see you 
very much this year, it will be a miracle. “There is this cartoon which 
is making the cire ins now showing a child hugging desperately to her 
mother’s skirt and the mother is saying, “Don’t scream, daughter, 
that is just your father after one year as president of the Jaycees.”’ 

So, now that you are starting on your term, we wish you well, and 
I must say with all of the many activities and projects of the civic 
nature that the Jaycees undertake, I can’t think of one that would 
make a greater contribution to the people of Idaho than the one 
called operation Decisions’ 1957, giving them an opportunity to 
participate in the discussions of the very important problems that face 
our people. 

Mr. Wis. Thank you very much, and we thank you very much 
for those remarks. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you. 

Next we will call on Mr. Holland. Mr. Holland, you may have the 
12 minutes and you may use them as you like. If you use your entire 
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time, we will not have the pleasure of visiting with you, but you may 
proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. HOLLAND, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Hotianp. I am not appearing here as a representative of any 
organization, though I could have so appeared. I prefer to appear 
stric ‘tly as an individual and express my views as such. However, 
in a larger sense I feel that I am unofficially representing thousands of 
Americans. 

I have occasion to come in contact with many people in various 
walks of life and I firmly believe that my opinions are similar to grass- 
root feelings of the majority of the people in the western country. 

I believe that our entire foreign policy has been a tragic mistake for 
many years and has been founded on a false philosophy, that all 
history teaches is unworkable. We have paid for these mistakes 
with the lives of our soldiers and with a disrupted economy, the burden 
of which we will pass on to unborn generations of Americans. We 
have tried to buy friendships of peoples and countries with money 
extracted from taxpayers whose burden has become unbearable. 

This country is at peace but nothing is being done to reduce the 

national debt. If we cannot reduce this staggering debt and the 
inte rest thereon in these times of prosperity, what would happen to 
us in a bad depression or in some national tragedy such as have 
happened to nations unexpectedly before? 

Democracy in America is beset with many ills. Our system, 
though good, is not perfect and yet we are concentrating all our 
efforts and money on helping foreign countries and nations, many of 
which are in less distress than we are ourselves. 

Based on humanity, on history and commonsense logic, our entire 
foreign policy has been and is a mistake. It was all right to help our 
allies that needed it badly for a short time after the war. There is no 
excuse for foreign aid today. It has become a sort of international 
blackmail and the American taxpayer is the innocent victim. 

Foreign aid funds should be strictly separated from national 
defense. The Marshall plan was supposed to cost $15 billion and it 
has already cost $50 billion and the end is not in sight. The burden 
of foreign aid can no longer be carried by American taxpayers. 

It is not buying peace; it is not serving any humanitarian purpose 
and we are racing toward economic. destruction, and a possible victory 
for communism. Peace can better be obtained permanently with a 
strong America—militarily, morally, and economically. 

Our foreign policy has been a costly experiment which any history 
book should have taught the experimenters could only end in failure. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Holland, and I notice about the 
center of your statement where you say “democracy in Americ a is 
beset with many ills. Our system, though good, is not perfect. 

Now this is the part I was rather struck w ith: “Weare concentrating 
all our efforts and money on helping foreign countries and nations.” 

Do you believe that we are spending all of our efforts and all of our 
money in this manner? 

Mr. Hoiianp. No; that is a slight error. I wrote that up rather 
hurriedly and I didn’t mean all, but I should have said ‘‘too much in 
proportion to what we are doing on our domestic program.” 
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Our tax situation and my opposition to foreign aid is simply that 
we can’t afford it. I meet with a great many people and these tax 
burdens are becoming unbearable and the foreign aid program is such 
a burden that I think we are suffering more than you gentlemen 
realize. 

I must say this, that I think it is a wonderful thing that you, as 
Congressmen, come here and spend your time and you are really 
doing the job that you are hired to do when you try to get the coun- 
try’s pulse on this sort of an issue. I certainly want to compliment 
all of you on that, but also the fact that these witnesses that come 
before you are those witnesses who normally would come before a 
group such as you. Most of them don’t mind coming up here. They 
are not very much embarrassed, but a great many of the people that 
I talked to, whose feelings are otherwise, whose feelings are very 
much against foreign aid, it would be almost impossible to get them 
to come up here. ‘They would be embarrassed and it would be difficult 
for them to talk in front of you, and there are more of them than you 
realize. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. We thank you and we, of course, should all 
remember that Members of Congress are citizens of this great country, 
and are taxpayers, and maybe they get as excited about our taxes 
as any other citizen. 

It is your feeling that the witnesses that we have had here today 
are not truly representative of the thinking of your people? 

Mr. Hotianp. I think that some of them are and they are repre- 
sentative of some of our citizens, but it is difficult to get the other 
side in enough numbers up here. 

Of course, I am State chairman of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report and for 2 years we have struggled to make ourselves 
heard on some of these economy measures, and it may be that men 
like myself get a little bit lopsided on the subject of these taxes, but 
we do get a little hot under the collar sometimes, and I again think 
that it is really a wonderful thing for you gentlemen, as busy as you 
must be, to take the time to come out here and try to get the public’s 
pulse. That is certainly .the most encouraging thing of anything. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We certainly thank you for your kind statement 
and it is a pleasure for us to be here, and it is an education for us. 

Are there further questions? 

Mr. Fascetu. I would like to ask some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceuz. Mr. Holland, do you believe that whatever economies 
that we are able to effect should be applied to the payment of retire- 
ment of the national debt? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Then you were not in favor of the $7 billion tax 
reduction that was given to the American people 4 years ago? 

Mr. Hotzanp. Well, in a sense I was cert: ainly in favor of that, but 
here we are spending more and more and the national debt and the 
interest therefor not being reduced in time of prosperity, is what 
bothers me. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, how would you answer Mr. Wilson’s comment, 
who I assume we are both agreed is an outstanding businessman in 
this c ountry, when he says the rising cost of defense establishments has 
to do with the rising cost of living all over the country, and not because 
of any internal mismanagement? 
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Mr. Hoiianp. I will answer that this way: That if Il owned—I ama 
small-business executive—if I owned a business, any business, and | 
hired managers to run it for a period of 20 years, ‘and [ discovered 
that they were in debt in proportion to what our America is in debt 
and the hopelessness of reducing that debt, I think I would fire the 
management. 

Mr. Fascet.. I wouldn’t have any argument, Mr. Holland, on that. 
In fact, I might try to help it out here pretty soon, but I didn’t want 
to get into partisan politics on the issue. 

Mr. Hottann. That was certainly not partisan. 

Mr. Fascetn. I know you didn’t intend it that way and of course 
I don’t either, but I can understand that we have got a tremendous 
national debt, and I can understand that it is not good to be mortgaged 
beyond your ‘means and, the refore, the issue is: Are we really mort- 
gaged as American people beyond our means, because this is evidently 
a presumption that you believe is true? 

Mr. Hotianp. I believe we owe more per capita than any other 
country in the world. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is not the question I asked you, however. [| 
know that is no secret. 

Mr. Hottanp. Well, then, how can you justify us taking money 
out of our pockets and paying those who are better off than we are. 

Mr. Fascexy. I don’t know. I am not justifying it at all. All I 
am trying to find out is whether or not the mortgage we have on us 
as American people is beyond our means. 

Mr. Houianp. | believe it is. Without inflation, if somebody can 
tell me how it is every going to be paid, I would like to hear that. 

Mr. Corrin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fascei. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrin. What is the relation of our national debt to our 
national income? 

Mr. Hotitanp. I do not have those figures. I didn’t know or I 
would have had those figures. I have them in my files but I couldn’t 
tell you. 

Mr. Corrin. If memory serves me correctly, our gross national 
income is around $400 billion and our gross national debt is around 
what, $280 billion? 

Mr. Houtanp. I think it is some figure like that. 

Mr. Corrin. I, as an individual, if I earn $10,000 a year, and I had 
a house, and on that house | owed as much as $6,000 or $7,000, that 
would be my debt, and I would not consider myself hopelessly insolvent 
as long as | was making the $10,000 and perhaps receiving a slight 
increase each year. 

Mr. Hotianp. | would like to clarify that national picture a little. 

Conditions vary with individuals. You can take the overall 
statistics and they are one way, but individually what we are faced 
with here is a change in American economy. Small businesses, small 
farms, small persons, are losing out rapidly. ‘True, big business is 
prosperous and combinations are necessary for existence among small 
business but they can’t exist, small business can’t exist any more. 

A young man starting out to save enough, if he was moderately 
successful, he could save enough and build a big business from a little 
one, but not with the tax situation the way it is today. High-school 
boys, many young men would tell me that they would go into business 
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and in a few years would own a big business, but that situation has 
changed. 

I do a lot of work with high-school students and most of them, what 
they hope for, is a steady job for the rest of their lives. They don’t 

say that they want to start a business and build it to a big business 
any more. 

Mr. Corrin. Supposing enough is saved from the budget this year 
to make available some tax relief. Wouldn’t you rather see some tax 
relief made available, say to the small-business man, and there are 
many bills in Congress to accomplish that, than to say, ““No; you can ‘t 
have any tax relief, we are going to reduce the national debt this year.”’ 

Mr. Hotiann. We need to do both so despers ately that I fear for 
America. We need both because without giving tax relief we are 
going to break more small businesses and without reducing the 
national debt our interest becomes so staggering that we are not 
paying anything on our national debt, just paying the interest. 

Mr. Corrtn. Isn’t the real need of giving some relief to the small 
fellow, who might become a small-business man, or the existing small- 
business man. Isn’t that the real point of danger, rather than any 
relationship between our national debt and our gross national in- 
come? 

Mr. Hotrianp. It is the immediate danger; yes, sir, but there is 
also a future danger, which all of us should consider, and that ts 
passing on to posterity the expenses of our mistakes. 

Mr. Fascett. When you suggest as an alternative that the Govern- 
ment not only discontinue military assistance to other countries but 
discontinue foreign aid, that is your position? 

Mr. Hotianp. Yes, sir; because I think military assistance to 
foreign countries, those foreign countries are unreliable in a case of 
emergency. 

Mr. Fascexi. All right. Now, sir, we now eliminate $4.4 billion. 

Mr. Horuanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Now, in order to follow your theory, we immediately 
apply that to the national-debt reduction. 

Mr. Hotianp. Well, if that was the will of Congress, if that is what 
the will of Congress is. 

Mr. Fasce.yt. Well, no; I don’t mean it that way. I mean as far 
as your personal opinion is concerned. 

Mr. Ho.tuanp. | think that if we didn’t desperately need to reduce 
taxes immediately, I would like to see it applied to the national debt, 
except in case of desperation where we were faced with a depression 
or something like that, I would like to see the national debt reduced so 
that it would be hopeful and possible for us to look forward to getting 
it paid off before we are all in our graves. 

Mr. LeCompte. You won’t see that, | fear. 

Mr. Hoitianp. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Carnanwan. If there are no further questions at this time, 
thank you very much, Mr. Holland. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Max Stoddard. 
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STATEMENT OF MAX C. STODDARD, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Stopparp. My name is Max Stoddard. I was born in Oregon, 
am a graduate of Stanford University and I have been in the lumber 
business for the last 10 years in Idaho. 

My opinions are my own except that I might qualify this by saying 
that I happen to be a neighbor of Mrs. Kiser, the woman who just 
spoke, and we were in the same Decisions group. I noticed that as the 
group’s meetings progressed our opinions came closer and closer 
together, and I got to the point where I didn’t know who was in- 
fluencing whom. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements, I sincerely believe that President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are doing an excellent job in the overall 
handling of our foreign aid and mutual security program. The 
primary problem appears to me to be the containing of Russian com- 
munism. If President Eisenhower and his advisers feel that the 
present foreign aid program is assisting in this endeavor then I am in 
favor of continuing and increasing, if necessary, our present foreign aid. 

As a businessman, I sometimes find fault with the way some 
particular foreign aid is handled but I think that on the whole the 
administration is doing an admirable job with a very difficult problem. 
I might suggest that we emphasize more technical assistance to our 
backward allies and make more loans in place of grants, keeping in 
mind, however, that our prime purpose is to restrain the communistic 
influence in the world. Wherever possible I would like to see our 
foreign aid handled through United Nations’ agencies. I think such 
an organization as the World Bank has done an excellent job in 
siphoning our foreign aid in the right places. Agencies such as this 
should be encouraged to grow and expand wherever possible. 

I can remember my 5 years in the Army during the last war when, 
like every private, I thought the whole Army was being very poorly 
managed—yet without my advice the Armed Forces seemed to have 
done very well. I think the same thing applies ni our present foreign- 
aid program. We have a great leader and a great American in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who, in my opinion, has only one vison ght uppermost 
in his mind in all his decisions—the preservation of the American 
way of life. If foreign aid is helping in one small way to combat 
the spread of communism, then the price we are paying is a small 
one indeed. A great leader has the ability to pick the right man and, 
in my opinion, President Eisenhower has surrounded himself with 
very capable men who sincerely have the interest of the country 
foremost in their decisions. 

I have been a regular member of the World Affairs Weekly Dis- 
cussion Group in our neighborhood. The more : studied and dis- 
cussed the complex problems that President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles have to deal with daily, the more sympathetic and less critical 
I became of their program. ‘To me it seemed a miracle the way they 
were able to evolve any kind of a workable plan on foreign aid. I 
feel strongly that without President Eisenhower’s capable Jeadership 
in foreign affairs that we could very easily be involved in a war today 
that might mean the end of our present civilization. To me this is 
the paramount issue and I feel that we should endorse the present 
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Eisenhower program as it now stands, as it seems to be the one way 
of containing communism and of perhaps some day reaching our 
ultimate goal—world peace. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you, Mr. Stoddard. Are there questions 
or commerits? 

Mr. Merrow. I conclude from your statement that you feel 
President Eisenhower is exercising great leadership in matters of 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Sropparp. I do, indeed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauwan. Are there further questions or comments? 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Stoddard, do you believe that we ought to let 
Africa go its own way? 

Mr. Sropparp. In what respect do you mean that? 

Mr. Fasce.y. I mean if it goes communistic, just let it go com- 
munistic? 

Mr. Sropparp. That would depend upon our own situation, and | 
don’t think that our present administration is drifting in that direction. 
To me, I think that the program is to restrain and contain communism 
if we can do so. If we can keep Africa from going communistic, then 
that is one of our first lines of defense. 

Mr. Fascett. Why wouldn’t we be able to do the job just as well 
by, instead of spending $38 billion on our military budget, just spend- 
ing $41 million on it instead, and make ourselves that much stronger. 
We could meet the threat militarily whenever it became necessary, 
so why can’t we do that? 

Mr. Sropparp. That is possible. There are other considerations 
though, that we as a countrv—we are Americans, and our democratic 
way of life, we don’t think the same way as the Russians think. We 
have always felt sympathy for the underdog and that has to color our 
thinking somewhat. We are a democratic nation and we have been 
raised that way. 

Mr. Fascetit. Why not just let Russia take over Europe and Africa 
and anyplace else, and then, when they get ready to take us over, we 
will fight them? 

Mr. Sropparp. I feel our first line of defense is in the foreign 
nations, and, the more our friends and allies are better off, the better 
off we will be. 

Mr. Fascett. You mean, as much as vou dislike it, you would rather 
like to fight the battle over in Europe than in the United States? 

Mr. Sropparp. That is right. As I say, I had 5 vears in the last 
war. 

Mr. Fascett. So did I. 

Mr. Sropparp. We both have the same spirit, then. I have no 
desire to even think of another war, and if sending this money to 
foreign countries in the form of foreign aid is an attempt to restrain 
communism, why, I am for it. 

Mr. Fasceri. You think that that is a logical thing, that, if we 
have to pay the price, then we will just have to pay it. 

Mr. Sropparp. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetx. And that price has a priority over most of the things 
that we are trying to do. 

Mr. Stopparp. That is right, I really do. 

Mr. Fascetx. I don’t have any further questions. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much, Mr. Stoddard. 

Next we will call on Mr. Burke, Carl P. Burke. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL P. BURKE, ATTORNEY, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional 
committee, | have no prepared statement. I speak as an individual. 
I wasn’t sure until a few minutes ago that I would testify, but I am 
very glad to do so. 

I might say at the outset, that this has been a day of compliments, 
everyone has complimented everyone else, and | would like to add one 
word more. 

We have heard year in and year out the way the congressional 
committees are conducted, and.I want to say on behalf of myself, and 
| hope I can speak for others, that I think the manner in whic h this 
committee has been conducted has been exemplary, and | think it has 
been a splendid example of democracy in action. 

I think you have been courteous. 1 think your questions have been 
good, and I think you are eliciting a response from people that should 
have been made long ago, and | feel that all of us should participate in 
these decisions of fore gn policy. 

I think if we fail to take part in foreign policy decisions we fail to 
exercise our duty as a citizen and an American. 

Now, in the things I am going to say there will be a marked con- 
trast between my stateme ‘nts and those of Mr. Holland. Mr. Holland 
is a good friend and we sit at lunch together and discuss such topics 
from time to time, but our views differ and, before I discuss any 
particular aspect of mutual aid, the mutual aid program, | think it is 
necessary to review the reasons why | think that the mutual security 
program should be continued. 

This mutual security program should be continued even though it 
might be modified in some respects. 

First and foremost, I think that America today is faced with a 
ruthless enemy. I don’t think that any of us at any time should 
underestimate the power militarily and also the dedication of the 
Communist countries. I think sincerely that they are out to win the 
race. I think that they will attempt to gain control of Asia, of the 
Middle East and E urope, and then, eve ntually, ourselves. 

I think in this war that we must win, that we cannot afford to lose. 
1 think that today the Communist military power is stronger. | 
think it can match us bomb for bomb and has 5 or 10 times the 
number of men under arms as we have. 

Communistic countries are exploiting the underdeveloped nations 
of the world as well as the developed nations of the world. They will 
continue to send their men day after day into these countries to win, 
to win this battle, and we cannot let them do it, in our own self-interest. 

In my opinion we must maintain our dignity. We must remain 
free, and, in fact, we must in all our heart win this race. 

The second factor that I think is extremely important is that we 
are no longer, of course, an isolated country. We must in some 
extent depend upon others. For example, we need Mideast oil. We 
need the uranium of Africa and we need to maintain our SAC bases, 
or Strategic Air Command bases, in Libya, Arabia, Okinawa, where 
we are committed. We are today the most powerful non-Communist 
nation in the world and we have to maintain this power, not only 
in this country but, to be effective militarily, we must maintain it 
in other countries as well. 
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The third factor: I think there is a revolution in a sense going on 
throughout many parts of the world, particularly among the Asians 
and the people in Africa and the Mideast. 

Even though by our standards they live very poorly and are hungry, 
nevertheless | think there is a political awakening and I think a large 
amount of this is our own doing. 

I think, through our statements of equality of men, through our 
missionaries, through the movies, many of these people are being 
affected by the feeling of a need for a change. Many of these people 
can’t read or write and have very little. But for once in their lifetime 
many are getting the feeling of something different and are going to 
demand that the *y have some dignity as a human being. 

The question is whether or not they choose our leadership or our 
guidance, or whether they choose the guidance and eventually the 
subservienc ‘e to the Soviet Union. 

The fourth fact: I think we live in an era that is extremely exciting, 
but it is an era where we have new responsibilities. 

I think in the last 10 years that American military and economic 
power has replaced the British military and economic power. Just 
a short time ago, it was the British Navy that was the one which was 
in the Mediterranean. ‘Today it is ours. Just a short time ago, it 
was the British Navy that patrolled the straits of Java, Indonesia, and 
Singapore: Today in large part those naval forces are ours. Not 
long ago, British forces were in Jordan and they maintained the 
stability of that country. ‘Today there are no more British forces in 
that country to maintain the stability. The British armies are gone 
and the British power that did keep the status quo, right or wrong, in 
existence has gradually gone back to the defense of the homeland, the 
British Empire, and America has now undertaken this responsibility, 
whether we like it or not. Our fleet is in the Mediterranean and Asia 
and our men are stationed in Okinawa—in fact, from Okinawa to India. 
We have to measure up to this responsibility. We cannot do it the 
same way as the British did. These are times of change and we must 
recognize this change. 

Now with these basic facts in mind and the fact that we must win 
this battle, we cannot in any way—we cannot in any way lose it. 
We must be strong militarily, because now that is the only weapon we 
have to prevent direct Communist action in terms of war. 

We must rely to some extent on other people and I think we can. 
I don’t think Mr. Holland’s statement that these asin will all turn 
against us is true; I don’t believe that. ‘They did not all turn against 
us in World War II nor did they turn against us in World War I nor 
even in the Korean war. 

I can remember the very courageous actions of the Turkish troops 
and others like them who came from Asia, and while there were not 
many of them, they did not let us down and in comparison to their 
size, they did contribute a share of the responsibility. 

We have in our current military program substituted American boys 
for South Koreans and substituted American boys for Turkish troops. 
The Turks are good troops, and there a million of them under arms in 
Turkey, or in the Reserve Corps. In South Korea we have the largest 
non-Communist battle force that exists in Asia outside of the Chinese 
Communists. 
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We have many well-trained divisions as allies and if these divisions 
weren’t there, | am sure that American forces would be. We cannot 
afford to let Communist China rule Korea or the Philippines or Japan 
or India. 

Now, in relation to this—and cut me off when I am through, would 
vou please, Mr. Chairman, because I could go on here for quite a 
while and I have no prepared talk. 

Chairman CARNAHAN. You have 4 more minutes. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. I will warn you when there is 1 minute left. 
Will that be all right? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. You know that is the trouble with being an 
attorney, you keep going and pretty soon the jury is asleep, and [ 
hope that doesn’t happen here. 

Mr. Fascextzt. That is all right, if they don’t bring in the verdict. 

Mr. Burke. That is right. Maybe it will be a hung jury. 

Now, in regard to what we should do, I think that in this century 
the American Government has a great challenge in all of us. I am 
not pessimistic either about the kind of people we are. I disagree 
violently here with Mr. Holland. I think there is a great reason for 
optimism. I think our country is strong. I think our country is 
powerful. I think our young men of today have talent, and I think 
our young men of today can cope with these problems and can solve 
them. I think, in fact, that American businessmen and American 
technicians and American engineers might well in the next 30 years 
branch out to all of the countries of the world. 

| would not be surprised if we contributed toward the recognition 
of the dignity of other people. Many would look back on this cen- 
tury and say that America has really contributed a great to the world. 

We must contribute to this individual dignity. Our contributions 
should, of course, have limitations. We cannot contribute beyond 
our means, nor where it is too wasteful or without consulting others. 

I think it is first, then, to our self-interest to stop the Communists 
and I think it is to our self-interest to arm the peoples of other countries 
within our limits and our capabilities of doing so. 

I think for that reason that the military aspect of the mutual 
security program is sound and I will support the President of the 
United States. 

Secondly, | think that where it is necessary to prevent communistic 
infiltration and control of governments—and I am not going to talk 
about the humanitarian reasons because I don’t have time 

Mr. CARNAHAN. You have 1 minute. 

Mr. Burke. I think that we must devote attention to technological 
aid to other countries. We should not compete with business. I 
don’t mean that we should be wasteful. We should not. If we bring 
technicians and engineers, skilled people to train them, and let them 
help themselves, that is the way we will gain in this job I think, also, 
that we must approach our foreign policy with the end in mind that 
we must gain such agreement among these countries and firm friend- 
ships that in the long run we will be in a better bargaining position 
with the Soviet Union. We are not now bargaining from a position of 
strength. 

All in all, I feel that the American mutual security program should 
be supported. I think that the program should be given more infor- 
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mation. More information should be given to the American people 
as well as others abroad, and I feel that where it is to our interest to 
go into a country to prevent that nation from being communistic, or 
where we can bring a cleavage between the country and the Soviet 
Union, I think we ought to do it. 

I want to say again, gentlemen, I am very happy to be here and I 
am sorry that I did not have a prepared statement to make, and please 
forgive me for that. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you very much. We were delighted to 
have you as a witness. 

Is Mr. Higer here now? We called him this morning and he did 
not respond. (No response.) 

Now is there anyone here that would like to be heard, and if so, 
will you please stand? Is there anybody else that would like to be 
heard? Remain standing, if you will. 

All right, we will hear this gentleman and then we will get to the 
remainder of you. 

Will you come and identify yourself and make whatever comment 
you desire. We would like to get your name and vour address for the 
record. 

Mr. Parkinson. My name is Lee Parkinson and I| am a resident of 
Boise and a native of Idaho. 

Mr. Carnawan. Do you have a particular Boise address? 

Mr. Parkinson. 612 Avenue H. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LEE PARKINSON, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Parkinson. I have nothing prepared, gentlemen, in the way 
of a formal statement, but as I have been sitting here I have scratched 
down some notes which came to mind out of whatever background 
I may have had that would be pertinent. 

I am not up here before you because of any particular interest, shall 
we say, in this generation of Americans. 

[ see that insofar as our foreign relations are concerned, and feel 
that we can be divided into two groups, the minority that created this 
mess, and those, the majority, who have tolerated it. Those 
are my feelings as a private citizen and I represent no group or 
organization. 

[ had the privilege at one time of studying under one of the Nation’s 
great contemporary philosophers, who is John Dewey, the progressive’s 
antithesis, Dr. Boda, of Ohio State. 

Dr. Boda told me in his office on one occasion during a discussion 
that the decline of nations can be marked by two barometers, (1) when 
the total tax levy of the people attains a point approximately 35 per- 
cent of their income, and (2) when that given nation begins to dissips ite 
a great part of its manpower and economic strength on foreign shores. 

The story is true of Carthage, of Rome, and even of our contem- 
porary British Empire. 

World War I, which according to historians, is still continuing, and 
shall continue perhaps in the pattern of the Hundred Years’ War, 
began the dissipation of the British Empire’s strength in World War I, 
and finished it off in World War II. 
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Now this preface on the spur of the moment ties in somewhat, I feel, 
with three questions that I have to ask at the end, which I hope some 
of you gentlemen will answer for me, because I am curious as to the 
reasons. 

On the relationship to taxes, and with that in mind, one question I 
would like to ask is this: Are the chains and the whip of slavery in the 
accepted sense much different from slavery induced by taxation? 

Another question I would like to ask is: Nikolai—if I remember his 
name correctly—Nikolai Lenin, in his essays in the book, State and 
Revolution, | believe about the time he was president of the Comin- 
tern, or before it—it has been a long time since I pursued Russian 
history—outlined the blueprint for the destruction of the capitalistic 
nations and that blueprint outlined Russian diplomacy, Communist 
diplomacy, dedicated to creating such a vast expenditure of money by 
the capitalistic states that they would be enervated economically and 
ultimately fall victim to the Communist conquest. 

Joseph Dzugashvili, or Joseph Stalin, wrote about 1922 or 1923 an 
addition to this plan in which I remember he foresaw this thing we call 
foreign aid as the perfect implement, the perfect vehicle to destroy the 

capitalistic nations inside the general pattern or fence set up by Lenin. 

Now, I would like to ask this question: Why does our foreign policy 
today follow right down the line, the blueprint set up by these two 
arch Communists? 

If the entire history of the preachments, of the Communist’s party, 
and their leaders, their studies, and action in foreign aid and foreign 
relations, are studied, when they are studied the result will only be 
one conclusion; that we are going right down the line. 

Who is calling the music to which Washington dances? 

I as a private citizen would like to know that. I would like to 
hear a statement on that. 

I would like to ask another question: Can the principles upon which 
a nation is founded and becomes great ever be departed from with 
a continuation of that nation’s greatness? 

Nations become great because of the principles on which they are 
founded. We became the nation we are on principles of individual 
initiative, to stand up on our hind legs and lick them if they needed 
it, and they called it jingoism at one time, and the platform of the 
isolationists which was best typified in Washington’s Farewell Address, 
“Avoid all entangling alliances.” 

There was a reason for our Constitutional Fathers preaching that. 
That was, they were not very far removed from the alliances of Europe 
that had driven our ancestors out of Europe to found this country. 

The third question I would like to ask is this: Now, are the gentle- 
men of this committee aware that the combination of press releases 
handled in conjunction with our foreign aid, destroying the one vital 
element that has always been present in America’s survival heretofore? 

We, I believe, are destroying the faith of the American people to 
stand on their own hind legs and face the world, come what may? 

Was it not Abraham Lincoln who once said, “No coalition of ex- 
ternal forces,’’-—I am not quoting him directly, but his meaning was 
that, “No coalition of external forces will ever destroy this Nation.” 

We will be destroyed from within and that destruction can be 
achieved as well as by internecine warfare or revolution, or can be 
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destroyed by destruction of faith in the spiritual values, as well as 
by internecine warfare or revolution. 

I feel that we should be as much concerned with the confidence of 
the American people and their ability to defend themselves as a 
nation, as to depend upon allies. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Carnawan. And thank you, and I understand the hotel would 
like to have us vacate this room by 5:20. That being the case, we 
have 5 minutes for the remaining witness. 

We appreciate your coming before the committee, Mr. Parkinson, 
and we will call the next witness. 

Will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF E. F. WELLS, BOISE, IDAHO 
Mr. Wetts. E. F. Wells, 1424 Franklin, Boise, Idaho. 


I was born on the farm, and have spent most of my 80 years tillin 
the soil. Have spent considerable time helping to develop southern 
Idaho. It is in this capacity that I speak. 

I was secretary of the organization that took the first Cary Act 
into court. 

I was vice chairman of the Payette Lake Storage Board, which 
created the first storage water of the Payette River. Was secretary 
of the Payette River Drainage Board, formed under the Drainage Act 
of 1916. Was a charter member of Idaho Reclamation Association, 
so am not unfamiliar with the development of southern Idaho. 

I can sum up my ideas in one sentence, that is, that I am not in 
favor of bonding ourselves or our posterity trying to buy ourselves 
out of purgatory. 

The money we are spending abroad has given the wrong impression 
before the United Nations, by the way they have snubbed our seere- 
taries. Communist Russia has circulated the idea that we are trying 
to rule the world with our money. I believe it has been more detri- 
mental to us than an accomplishment for us. 

Germany thought they could dominate us, believing they controlled 
the tungsten of the world. We were buying that from Germany and 
other foreign countries. Later on in the war, we discovered we had 
enough tungsten lying around in the dumps at Stibnite, Idaho, to 
supply our needs. Therefore I believe that Idaho played a prominent 
part in winning the war. The mine is not running today because these 
strategic metals are being imported to the United States for less than 
the cost of production at the mine here. Other resources of our 
country should be developed and protected with some of the money 
we are sending abroad. 

As far as buying ourselves into prosperity, with the money we are 
sending abroad, I don’t think that can be done either; on the other 
hand, they are saying that we are spending to keep us out of war. 
I can’t see as that has anything to do with it, as our so-called friends 
abroad may use it against us, as has been done in the past. As far 
as turning the money over to the United Nations, I would certainly 
be against that, because as long as Russia has the veto power, we 
would be at the mercies of the Communists worse than we are now. 

That is about the thought I have in mind. Would you care to ask 
any questions? 
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Mr. CarnaHan. We thank you very much; we are afraid we don’t 
have time for questioning since we will have to surrender the room 
quickly. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Wetts. Thank you for the opportunity of expressing myself. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Wilcox has a statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT W. WILCOX, PRESIDENT, BOISE 
VALLEY WORLD AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Wiicox. I just want to take a moment to publicly thank the 
committee on behalf of the association—the Boise Valley World Affairs 
Association, Inc.—and I am sure, on behalf of everyone who is here. 

Of course, most of the audience have left since it is late, but there 
have been so many expressions to me of appreciation for the com- 
mittee’s coming here and for the manner in which the committee has 
conducted the “hearing, that I felt we should publicly acknowledge 
our appreciation. 

I think, too, that from our own standpoint, as an association, we 
feel that this has been beneficial from an educational standpoint, 
from at least two points of view: 

First, from the point of view of our foreign policy itself, and secondly, 
from the standpoint of the manner in which our congressional com- 
mittees conduct hearings, that is, in their operation as one part of our 
Government. 

With that brief word—again with thanks to the committee—I 
believe that that is all I have to say. 

I do have one announcement to make. Next week, on May 22, we 
have the final association program of the year. Mrs. Dorothy Lewis 
who has been radio and TV director for the U. N. will be here to present 
a film and to discuss some United Nations activities with us. 

Mr. CarnAHAN. And just briefiy, | want to say again, how much we 
members of the committee have appreciated the opportunity of 
spending the day with you here. 

We appreciate every witness that has appeared before us and, of 
course, since we have had the diversity of opinion that has said 
expressed, it is impossible for us to agree with all of them. 

We thank you very much and the committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 

(Additional statements and letters for the record follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Rev. J. Epwin Exper, Botsr, Ipano 


I do not believe in communism as an economic and political organization of 
national life, or as an ideology translated into a system of society as it is in Russia, 
China, and elsewhere. I believe in the free west using the best means at hand to 
check the spread of communism and to so confine it that it will wither on the vine, 
ultimately. On the other hand the Kremlin leaders are not what they are simply 
because communism prevails as their form of government and economy. Men 
of their stamp would use the same tactics no matter what ideology they used as a 
frame of reference. As a matter of fact it is doubtful if Carl Marx would reeog- 
nize their system as a Communist state. 

When one believes that communism as practiced by Russia and China is an 
evil, a malignant thing that should not be allowed to grow, the question arises, 
‘“‘What is the best means to use to stop its growth?’ Personally I do not believe 
that military might, even translated into the most destructive of bombs, long- 
range missles, ete., will ever accomplish the desired end. 
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1. For one thing it has become evident to the veriest laymen among us, of whom 
I am one, that the use of such stopping power means total war, total destruction 
of not only the Communist states but the democratic nations as well. No matter 
how sincerely we contend that the accumulation of such destructive powers is 
only—we know that the first use by either side of such instruments means total 
destruction. Why prepare as a means to stop something evil another evil that 
can’t be controlled and that will turn the world into a dead earth? 

2. In the second place our Government has given evidence, and rightly so, 
that we do not intend to use such means to help liberate Communist-held countries. 
By the Voice of America we had practically promised that if the satellite states 


would only rise up against the oppressor, we would back their play. But first 
East Germany and then Hungary rebelled and we remained on the sidelines, so 
far as destructive weapons were concerned. And wisely so, for we could have 


triggered World War III with all hell let loose on earth. With all of our boasted 
might and all of our compassion for the satellites we were and are not ready to 
loose that frightful climax upon humanity. Why put so much emphasis upon 
and so much money and manpower into a means of controlling communism that 
we dare not use? 

3. In the third place, with all of our iron ring around the iron curtain, with 
Army, Navy, and Air Force bases at every strategic point available, we have not 
discouraged communism from creeping into the backward places of the world, 
and some that are not so backward. Wherever people are in misery and without 
hope, wherever the western nations use a brutal colonial policy to save an empire, 
wherever the white race persecutes and denies freedom to a colored race, wherever 
the vast wealth from exploited oil deposits swell the bloated coffers of kings and 
potentiates while the people starve, in all such places there is a fertile field for 
communism infiltration. And no military might can stop it. 

We of the West are quite sure that the Communist promises in such areas are 
hollow and vain and can never be fulfilled, but the unhappy, wretched people to 
whom they hold out a hand do not know it. Moreover, all the bombs in the 
world at our disposal will never teach them that Communist promises are empty, 
and that our love is more sincere and our way best. 

Wherein, then, lies our hope to stop the spread of communism and to seal it off 
from extending itself? An ideology must be mastered by a better ideology. To 
condemn it is not enough; nor is it enough to broadcast how much better our way 
of thinking is. It must be translated into action. If we maintain that the 
Communist claim of interest in the well-being of depressed humanity is only a 
mask behind which they seek world power then we must prove that our concern 
isreal. I believe that we of America would genuinely like to see all the people of 
the earth happy and secure with the comforts and necessities of life available to 
them. If so, how much are we willing to invest to make it possible? 

So it seems to me that the hope of checking communism lies in some sort of 
tremendous foreign aid program. That does not merely mean feeding the 
hungry and healing the sick. It may begin there, but that is only temporary 
relief. It means making available to them an economic opportunity a chance 
to work and earn, a more rewarding agriculture, the hope of a secure future. 

We have many men in America who know how to do such a thing, to build 
creatively for a decent economic and social life among a distressed people. There 
are many such men also in other lands. Thousands more could be trained for 
such rehabilitation of lands as peoples. There are many thousands of young 
men and women who would rather train for this sort of world economic salvation 
than for world destruction. We of America have the wealth, the manpower and 
the know-how for such a job beyond the dream of the ages 

Here is the place where we are vastly superior to Russia, China, or any other 
Communist country. And here we can choose our own battleground against an 
alien ideology, a battleground where the final struggle may well take place. 
How much better to save ourselves and our friends by a rehabilitated world than 
by ascorched earth. The race for arms is a see-saw race, first one ahead and then 
the other, and the outcome is always in doubt. We already have a head start 
in the race for men’s minds and hearts, and if we choose that as our main field of 
action we cannot be overtaken in a hundred years. 

How does the President’s recommendation of $44 billion for foreign aid appear 
in the light of such an interpretation of our world opportunity and responsibility? 
It is a beginning, but only that. Sadly enough all but 1.8 billions of that is to 
go for military aid and not economic aid, and also sadly enough the President 
has to fight for that small fund with which to build world restoration and good will. 
When considered in the light of the 40 to 60 billions to be spent on military 
prowess it is a mere trickle. 
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I realize that this sort of reasoning is not popular, and it sounds like utter folly 
if one is convinced that the salvation «nd security of ourselves and our friends 
depends mainly upon military supremacy that will frighten any aggressor. But 
if one sees the lines of ultimate conflict drawn more sharply in this field of good 
will and peaceful human restoration it has the sound of wisdom and not folly. 
But it must be done on a vast scale, the way we love to do things; let us invest 
not 41% billions, but 10 billions a year over a period of 5 years. Let us not send 
a man here and there to supervise the job, let us send 20,000 agents of good will 
a year for 5 years. We like vast enterprises. Here’s our opportunity. We can 
swing the mind and heart of the world’s peoples away from fear and destruction 
and deal a blow to communism from which that modern monster will never 
recover. And we need not kill a single Russian or Chinese fellow man. 


May 18, 1957. 


To: Hon. A. 8. J. Carnahan, Foreign Aid Hearings, Boise, Idaho. 
From: The desk of L. E. Fletcher. 


Inasmuch as foreign aid is directly dependent on American dollars, and inas- 
much as foreign aid is claimed to be the means of combating communism (more 
specifically, Kremlinites) known as big government over the rights of the indi- 
vidual in pursuit of freedom of private enterprise, and in listening to the testimony 
this forenoon in the Owyhee Hotel, I feel it might be pertinent to the record to 
supply you with A Dissertation on Taxation, herewith. 

If there is a desire to clear the air, the simple statement at the bottom of the 
attached material will make it easy. 

Lesure E. FLercuer. 


A DISSERTATION ON TAXATION 
(By L. E. Fletcher) 


Chiselers’ and freeloaders’ lament: ‘‘We object, we are against it, we don’t want 
to pay.” 

Honest JupGe. Objection overruled, You may proceed with your dissertation 
on taxation, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fiercuer. ‘For over 2,000 years taxation has been a dirty word and a 
dirty business.’’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, after many years of research and study I have found 
that 1,000 out of 1,000 people born in this world are born greedy. Created that 
way by a benevolent Creator, for greed is the spark that ignites ambition 
and I have no objection to this ambition. And I have also found that 999 out of 
every 1,000 are born inherently honest If it were not so, our credit system could 
not exist. 

When I came to this country, ladies and gentlemen, I did not have a stitch to 
my name. 

Selieve it or not ladies and gentlemen, I was born naked. What I have accu- 
mulated since that day is my proprietorship in this great Nation, the United 
States of America. How I have elected to invest that proprietorship is my 
business and responsibility. 

Ladies and gentlemen, [ hope to die a free man, my glove across the face of the 
person, corporation, or organization including all government that contest my 
right to strive for it peacefully. For I am striving for the right to be honest. 
A condition unobtainable under today’s tax laws. 

If I can but advise you, if I can but implore you, if I can but convince you, 
that truth and honesty can create more than power and pelf can possess. 

If you will but repeat these words in truth and sincerity: “I hereby certify 
that I am a loyal capitalist willing to support my citizenship with my life and 
up to 1 percent of my proprietorship on April 1 each year (as set forth in the mes- 
sage) provided the Government will abolish all taxation and use only import and 
export duties and equal gross value insurance to raise revenue for Government, 
then we can survive as a free capitalist nation under God. All other isms to the 
contrary.” 

You, yes you, can then stand an inch taller and look every person in the eye 
knowing that you have done your duty and are beholden to no person, except 
yourself and your Creator. 
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Contact your conscience and retrieve your soul, buy your children and yourself 
out of bondage, it can be done with equal gross value insurance. Thank you. 


Borsx, Ipano, April 1, 1956. 


I need your help. I want to pay off the national debt and abolish all Federal 
taxation with a 1 percent equal gross value insurance on 100 percent of the Na- 
tion’s contents and possessions (that come under the protection of the flag) in- 
ventoried at will sell price (gross value) and no exemptions, no exceptions. 

Today our babies are born in bondage. I wish to remove this practice of bond- 
age, so that our children can be free-born American citizens. 

Today we stand in fear of our Government due to certain tax laws and methods 
of enforcement of them. Many inequalities have been foisted on the people by 
these laws. The ends obtained have not been compensatory with the means 
used and the result is an ever growing national debt secured by ‘‘The chains of 
bondage that bind our children in perpetuity.”’ 

In view of this reprehensible condition, and after solemn deliberation and months, 
yes years, of patient waiting for some sign from the Government that an effort 
would be made to pay off the national debt, I now beseech the United States 
Congress, Representatives and Senators and the President of the United States, 
to pay off the national debt and abolish all Federal taxation and prohibit this 
and/or any other Congress from issuing bonds to place the people in bondage 

When in the course of human events it becomes necessary to find fault with 
certain practices of those who govern us, it is incumbent on those that find the 
fault to offer a better solution and practice than that in force. 

The citizens do find fault with the methods employed in collection of the moneys 
required tg operate the United States Government. I hereby pray that this plea 
for redress from the unjust and unfair methods and practices as are now in effect 
will be heard. That when heard, will be considered promptly, and redress 
obtained. 

Proposal: It is proposed that the Congress require each person, corporation, 
and organization, including the Federal Government, State governments, and 
all subdivisions thereof that own anything to file an itemized inventory of every- 
thing they possess on April 1 each year and set opposite each item the price at 
which they will sell it (gross value) with the local county wherein the value 
resides on that date. 

The local county treasurer will collect 1 percent ($10 per thousand), premium 
on the total (gross value) of each inventory, and remit it to the State treasurer. 
The State treasurer will remit these moneys inviolate to the United States Treas- 
ury. 

The Treasurer of the United States will accurately apportion one-fourth 
25 percent—of the moneys received and retire an equal amount of the national 
debt each year. The balance of the moneys received to become the annual 
budget and the Congress must learn to live within it. As they can no longer 
issue any bonds or anticipatory obligations. Thus the people will determine the 
amount of the budget. 

In the event of an emergency requiring more money than is being raised 
currently by the 1 percent equal gross value insurance, the Congress, with the 
consent of the people, can increase the amount of the percentage of the premium, 
thus paying the expense of running the Government, currently. ‘‘A debt-free 
Government would mean a strong nation, respected throughout the world.”’ 

The United States, its contents and possessions (that come under the pro- 
tection of the flag) today are worth at will-sell price (gross value) over 
$10,000,000,000,000; 1 percent annual premium on April 1 would raise 
$100,000,000,000 annual income; one-fourth, $25,000,000,000 paid on the national 
debt each year, would leave $75,000,000,000 for the general fund, which would 
become the budget, and Congress must live within it. 

Premium schedule (easily understood by all): 

If you own a 
$10 inventory, your premium would be $0.10 per year. 
$100 inventory, your premium would be $1 per year. 
$1,000 inventory, your premium would be $10 per year. 
$10,000 inventory, your premium would be $100 per year. 
$100,000 inventory, your premium would be $1,000 per year. 
$1,000,000 inventory, your premium would be $10,000 per year. 

If there be any person, corporation, or organization, or branch of the Federal 
Government, State governments, or subdivisions thereof that do not love this 
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country enough to pay 1 percent of their possession for the protection of the other 
99 percent, then that person, corporation, or organization should be required to 
liquidate their holding and renounce their citizenship and leave the continental 
United States. 

I am sure this will give a sound understanding of the principles of 1 percent 
equal gross value insurance, and I hope that you will see fit to carry this informa- 
tion to the rest of the Congress and apprise them of the merits of this plan. 

If there is any further information you may require do not hesitate to ask for 
it shall be given. Remember the Lord’s Prayer, and forgive us our debts, at least 
let us buy back our freedom, I pray. 

Yours respectfully, 
LESLIE EDWIN FLETCHER, 
Post Office Box 459, Boise, Idaho. 


Emmett, Ipano, May 15, 1957. 
Mr. A. §. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CARNAHAN: I regret that due to unforeseen circumstances, I will be 
unable to appear before your committee as scheduled, due to the fact that I have 
to go to Seattle on business. 

However, I will give a basic statement, on why I was interested in appearing 
before your committee. 

It appears to me that in all of our foreign-aid transactions, as well as our foreign 
policy program, that we do not have any concrete policy for dealing with the 
various countries of the world. It is my feeling that mutual aid to other countries 
should not be based upon matters of political expediency, but should be given with 
the view in mind of obtaining the maximum amount of good will, not only from the 
Government, but primarily from the peoples benefited. This, in my estimation, 
is what would necessitate a considerable amount of publicity as to the source of 
supply from the United States, as well as what was being done for the people in 
the countries which we were seeking to aid. 

Likewise, I believe that it would not be unreasonable, to require internal 
publicity on the part of the various governments, as a condition to the aid, that the 
recipient nation or peoples be required to give publicity to actual goods delivered, 
rather than to promises either on the part of this country or Russia. If, of course, 
if a country would say that that was interfering with their internal affairs, then, 
of course, such an advertising program must of necessity be modified. 

Again, I must state that I regret very much being unable to appear before your 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. HiceEr. 


May 14, 1957, 
The CHAIRMAN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Hon. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: Less than 200 years ago, 
the most learned medical ‘‘authorities’’ of the world engaged in long and ponderous 
debates about the need for bleeding the same amount of blood out of the left arm 
of a patient as out of the right arm—in order not to “upset the balance of the blood 
in the body.” 

Because they lacked knowledge of the anatomy of the body, these ‘‘authorities”’ 
could not help the physical health of their patients. In fact, their patients could 
properly be called victims in those many cases where the ‘treatment’ proved 
more deadly than the disease. 

What is called our foreign policy today makes a layman wonder if our ‘‘author- 
ities’ have any understanding of the anatomy of peace. Though many of them 
may have good intentions, some of the “‘treatments’’ they prescribe appear to be 
more deadly than the diseases they claim to be trying to cure. 

Since all of us desire peace, I wonder if we should not start asking serious ques- 
tions about these “treatments.” I respectfully request this committee for the 
privilege of asking 10 of the hundreds of these questions which it is right and 
proper, in the interests of world peace, to ask about our foreign policy today. 
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1. Is there one tangible scrap of evidence that our squanderspree has “halted 
the spread of communism’”’ anywhere on the face of the earth—or has it in fact 
helped to spread international communism by maintaining the strength of socialist 
dictatorships which would have collapsed long ago if it had not been for billions 
of American dollars? 

2. Does anybody presume that ‘foreign aid’’ is of any help to the ‘‘unfortunate 
people in the world’? Or does the money in fact reach only political leaders— 
to be subsequently used to strengthen their political domination of these unfor 
tunate people? 

3. Government cannot give anybody one thin dime until after it has taken it 
away from somebody. Is it proper and honest to speak of the Federal Govern- 
ment “‘giving”’ foreign aid, when every dime of this money comes out of American 
family paychecks? 

4. Did Poland fall behind the Iron Curtain because dollars taken from American 
family paychecks supplied the Communist government of Poland with the weapons 
they lacked for total conquest of Poland? 

5. How much “bleeding” can the United States of America stand without 
killing the ‘“‘patient’’? 

6. Whose ‘“‘health” is this ‘‘bleeding’’ supposed to benefit? 

7. One congressional committee investigated the spending of more than $2 bil- 
lion of foreign aid in 1 country. They found that no records had been maintained 
of how more than three-fourths of this enormous sum had been spent. Why has 
not Congress investigated the foreign-aid programs in any other countries? If 
foreign aid is supposed to be ‘‘good,” why the hysterical opposition to further 
investigations? What is there to hide? 

8. Is the total of all foreign spending to date a greater or smaller sum of money 
than our total national debt? (Don’t try to answer this question hastily.) 

9. Does the United States of America owe more or less money than all the 
other nations in the world put together? 

10. What are the motives of the foreign-aid ‘experts’? who ask us to believe 
that jet planes and other engines of war handed over to Communist Dictator 
Tito will be of help to the United States of America in time of need? 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. B. A. Howarp, 
1100 Grant Street, Caldwell, Idaho. 


IpaHo-Lewis County POMONA GRANGE No 


Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chai nan, S ibcomm«ittee on Inte rnational # ganizations and Vo ements 
Committee on Foretan A ffatrs, House of Representatives. 
Washinaton, dD. ( 

Dear Srr: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution drawn up by the Idaho-Lewis 
County Pomona Grange of North Central Idaho We will be unable to send a 
representative to your hearing in Boise on May 18 

Farmers are very concerned with their surplus crops and do not like the amount 
of redtape that is used now for the disposal of such surpluses. We also do not 
like to be taxed to death for the building of unreasonable and unnecessary com- 
modities in foreign countries. 

We would like for you to use this resolution from our Pomona Grange in lieu 
of our representative. 

Very truly, 
Tom PEruHTet, 
Master. Idaho-Lewis County Pomona Grange. 


{ESOLUTION 


Whereas it is becoming increasingly evident through press, television, and radio 
reports, that there is a discrepancy in the foreign aid program of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Congressmen have made their plea for the opinion of the voting public 
with regards to their opinion on this foreign aid problem; and 

Whereas there is another large appropriation for foreign aid to be presented 
to the Congress for their sanction shortly; and 

Whereas, according to press reports, the education of the needy countries being 
given this foreign aid has not progressed to the extent that they can understand 
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the use of the methods and equipment of the present age but are geared to the 
age of the turn of a century, 1900; and 

Whereas many of these nations plead that the type of education and aid they 
need is of this type and have refused to let the United States give them aid be- 
-ause it is of a nature that they cannot comprehend (the recent refusal of Burma) ; 
and 

Whereas there is a great surplus in farm commodities in the United States that 
is begging for a market; and 

Whereas the disposal of these surpluses of farm commodities would be life- 
saving blood to the United States farmer and rancher; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the foreign aid program be drastically revised to include the 
following points: 

1. The placing of farm commodities on the foreign market at a price that needy 
nations can afford to purchase the surpluses for their people. 

2. That educational teams be sent into foreign countries with plans and equip- 
ment geared to the mental progress of that nation, in order that these people can 
make their own progress in their own way and not be overwhelmed by the modern 
world. 

3. That foreign aid money be slated only for those nations asking for this aid 
and then given in the capacity that that nation asks and needs it, thus cutting 
useless spending on utilities and equipment that the foreign nation can neither 
understand nor operate. 

4. That no foreign aid be given countries without allowing them to pay for this 
aid either in money or commodities produced by that country. It is a well 
known psychological fact that no one wishes to take charity and such aid under 
such a program would never receive the careful attention as that aid that is 
purchased. 

5. That aid be given the educational program in the United States that will 
allow those youth with an aptitude for science or any other needed form a higher 
education to get this education without their parents being wealthy. (Many 
brilliant minds are lost by the wayside because of the lack of funds to attend the 
higher educational institutions.) 

Adopted by the Idaho-Lewis County Pomona Grange on this the Ist day of 
April 1957. 

[SEAL] Tom PETHTEL, 

Master, Idaho-Lewis County Pomona Grange. 
Kermir F. Oxson, 
Secretary, Idaho-Lewis County Pomona Grange. 





2120 Nortu 15ru Street, Botse, Ipano, May 6, 1947, 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sir: I believe that all of the people of the United States of America, 
have definite ideas as to the factors that represent national security as well as 
mutual security. Being laymen, our ideas will, in all probabilities, conflict to a 
certain extent with those formulated by competent observers. I also believe 
that some of the ideas presented by laymen will or may be of value. 

First: Mutual security and national security are one and the same, as we cannot 
have one without the other. Mutual security strives for the security of free 
nations, in order that we may have national security. It is evident that we must 
strive to bring security to the member nations. 

The burden of security rests upon the taxpaying public. We, all of us, feel 
that we have about reached the limit of taxation. Inflation has given us a de- 
preciated dollar. Further inflation may, in the near future, destroy that which 
we have fought for through numerous wars, namely, freedom 

Personally, | am not in a position to correctly criticize the proposed budget. 
On the other hand, I believe that we could decrease the tremendous expenditure 
of money if, and when, we realize that we cannot buy friendship and good will 


with money. Money given to governments is, at least most of the time, spent 
without consideration for the people that comprise the government. People that 


are hungry, ill clothed, physically depleted by hunger and disease, do not respond 
to the gift of money that neither feeds or clothes them or furnishes them with 
needed medical assistance. 
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We, as a nation, have spent billions of dollars in subsidization. We have sub- 
sidized practically every known product. We have billions of dollars represented 
by foods on which we pay storage. Millions of people in almost every country 
of the world go hungry. Our Nation is, and will continue to be, fear laden as 
long as many of our people are destitute. I suggest that we distribute this food 
instead of money to stricken people. 

We bask in a false security of plenty. Our dollar is deflated. To many that 
receive the same number of dollars that they did before inflation, it spells poverty. 
There are millions of workers in the United States that receive a pittance, compared 
to those in unionized labor. There must, in my opinion, and I am not alone in 
my thinking, be an adjustment in prices and labor. There must be, if we are to 
survive, a ceiling placed on both. The individual that receives the high rate of 
union pay today is no better off then he was before our currency was deflated. 
In fact, he suffers along with the rest of us, but to a lesser degree than those that 
live on a fixed income. 

My idea of a solution to our problem is that we must come down from our 
present position of arrogance to one of sane thinking. We must consider every 
factor, and remedy as far as possible the injustice. Partisanship must be for- 
gotten. The welfare of our Nation must be placed above all else, if we are to 
succeed. 

As a member, or members, as I include my wife, of the Boise Valley World 
Affairs Association, Inc., we will attend your meeting on May 18. 

Very truly yours, 
VERNON H. TREGASKIs. 


Boise, Ipano, May 18, 1957. 


To the House Foreign AFrarrs SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

The writer feels that the foreign aid appropriations, a relatively small portion 
of the total budget, are justified to the extent that good judgment is exercised 
in their use. 

However, there has been little attempt on the part of the foreign aid agencies 
to justify their appropriations to the people. Hence, only a small portion bother 
to make an intelligent evaluation for themselves. Certainly the great mass of 
objections to our foreign aid program are not coming from informed people. 
Belated attempts by the President, Secretary Dulles, Dr. Arthur Larsen, et al., 
to inform the people now are, as a result, up against a wall of uninformed, preju- 
diced public opinion. 

The writer feels that there is greater opportunity to reduce expenditures in 
other fields. For example, the veterans’ program that makes little attempt to 
prevent financially able veterans from getting free medical care in their hospitals 
for non-service-connected injuries. 

The Defense Department does not justify expenditures except with threats. 
Certainly not all the dollars in our defense appropriations can be justified as neces- 
sary to prevent our being attacked. 

The President not long ago said that the American people deserved and needed 
the programs he has set up in his budget. Perhaps we also deserve and want 5 or 
10 percent of the billions collected in taxes paid out to bondholders. 


Nem WITTING. 


1109 East Asn STREET, CALDWELL, IDAHO, 
May 9, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: Before starting out on my statement, I believe I should introduce 
myself to you. I was born in Vienna (Austria) on September 24, 1904; arrived 
on an immigration visa in the United States December 5, 1939; became a nat- 
uralized American citizen May 25, 1945; am associated since September 1946 with 
the college of Idaho (Caldwell, Idaho), where I hold at present the position of 
professor of political science, and chairman of the division of economics, history 
and political science. I have earned Ph. D. and J. D. degrees from the University 
of Vienna, have studied as a Cowles scholar in government at Yale University, 
and have served on the executive council and as vice president of the Pacific 
Northwest Political Science Association. 
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In view of the hearings scheduled by your subcommittee at Boise (Idaho) for 
May 18, 1957, I submit the following statement: 

(I do not request to testify orally, since I have included all what I have to say 
at the moment in the statement, and do not wish to consume unnecessarily the 
time of the subcommittee. I do, however, request that this statement be incor- 
porated into the record.) 

(1) I fully agree that any discussion on foreign aid must accept the following 
two premises: (a) That in a world of nation states filled with power struggles 
those responsible for the conduct of a country’s foreign relations, can consider 
aid to foreign countries only within the framework of their own nation’s national 
interest; (b) that by virtue of article I, section 8, clause 1 of the American Consti- 
tution, Congress can spend money for foreign aid only if such aid provides for the 
common defense or the general welfare of the United States. 

(2) I hold that the continuation of a vigorous economic aid program to foreign, 
underdeveloped countries is in America’s national interest, and necessary for the 
defense and the general welfare of its people. I am limiting my statement to 
economic aid, not because I am opposed to military assistance to foreign countries, 
but because military assistance to foreign countries has really not been under 
any substantial fire. Those opposing foreign aid have selected as their primary 
target. economic aid. 

(3) My statement aims at (a) presenting to the subcommittee the reasons why 
I, an American citizen, am wholeheartedly for economic assistance to under- 
developed areas, and, therefore, do not desire any tax reduction at the expense 
of such an economic assistance program to foreign countries; (b) submitting some 
suggestions in connection with my supporting statement, for whatever these 
suggestions may be worth. 

(4) Within our national community we take it for granted that slum conditions 
are a danger to security, and that the peace and the prosperity of the Nation 
require that the more prosperous members of society contribute a share of their 
wealth for the benefit of the weaker members of society. It is my firm conviction 
that the United States as the most prosperous member of the international 
community—‘‘The United States, with less than 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, has 40 percent of the world’s income” (Forrest D. Murden, Underdeveloped 
lands, headline series, Foreign Policy Association, No. 119, September-October 
1956, p. 6)—must be guided by similar considerations in the international field 
regarding its policy towards the weaker members of the international community, 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. For in the second half of the 20th 
century international slum conditions have become a constant threat to the 
security of the United States and to its peace and prosperity. As is well known, 
there is going on in the underdeveloped countries of the world a revolution of 
expectations. People everywhere—rightly or wrongly—are just not willing 
anymore to accept subsistence diets, disease, life expectancies of but 30 years, 
illiteracy, and the like, but demand that some hope be offered to them for gradual 
improvement of their living conditions. Communism, which points to the fact 
that within 40 years underdeveloped Russia has become an industrialized power 
second only to the United States, tempts underdeveloped peoples constantly to 
throw in their lot with it. And if a country is faced with the problem of lifting 
itself out of slum conditions by its own bootstraps in a relatively short period, the 
unavoidable sufferings connected with such an endeavor, and the unflagging drive 
may well necessitate a type of harsh discipline which only a totalitarian system 
is ruthless enough to dare. To avoid a totalitarian solution in underdeveloped 
countries, the United States must hold out to those engulfed in a revolution of 
expectations some alternate hope for improvement. 

When I say that economic assistance to underdeveloped countries should 
instill hope into people, I mean just that. No one advocating economic assistance 
to underdeveloped countries expects the United States to provide by such assist- 
ance a living standard in any way comparable to that enjoyed by Americans, or 
even by West Europeans. All what we can do, but that is of utmost importance, 
is to give to underdeveloped countries a hope that every year the living condi- 
tions instead of remaining static, if not retrogressing, will improve somewhat, 
that the revolution of expectations can gradually and by peaceful, nontotalitarian 
means achieve its goals. 

(5) It also seems obvious that only those will resist foreign aggression or 
subversion who have something to fight for and something to preserve. The 
more underdeveloped countries are assisted in developing their own economic 
and social life, the greater becomes the stake which the people of these countries 
have in resisting Communist attacks or manipulations. 
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(6) There are numerous reasons why American business investments in under- 
developed countries cannot take the place of the assistance offered by the American 
Government. First of all, American business is attracted to areas of the world— 
such as Canada—where investments are safer than in many an underdeveloped 
country. Secondly, there are numerous investments needed in underdeveloped 
countries which offer no prospects for any profit, and therefore are not suitable 
for private investments (e. g., investments for building schools, roads, or improving 
health). Finally, whether we like it or not, the colonial period has left in under- 
developed areas a legacy of profound suspicion of foreign capital investments, 
suspicion which of course communism does its best to exploit, and which op 
can only gradually overcome by proving that American investors do not act like 
19th century colonial investors only too often have acted. 

(7) In giving foreign aid, we should, in my opinion, not limit ourselves, however, 
to countries under immediate Communist threat. I earnestly believe that such 
limitations are detrimental to our national interest, and this for the following 
reasons: (a) They prevent the rendering of timely economic assistance which 
alone is able to forestall the emergence of Communist threats; (b) it encourages 
underdeveloped countries to flirt with communism, if to be threatened by com- 
munism becomes a prerequisite of receiving American economic assistance. 
(One of my former students who worked with an agency rendering assistance in 
southern Italy told me that the stanch Catholic peasants of a certain village 
always voted the Communist ticket. When asked why, they replied that only 
by doing so does the Government in Rome become sufficiently interested in their 
plight to help them. This story illustrates, I hope, my point.) 

(8) We should put foreign economic aid on a permanent basis, accept it as a 
necessary institution for many years to come, instead of having every year excited 
arguments about whether or not economic aid to underdeveloped areas should be 
continued. These annual arguments create among the American people the 
erroneous impression that the re is something basically wrong with giving such aid, 
since seemingly “emergency programs have to be continued year in and year out. 
What in my humble opinion is wrong is to present economic aid programs to the 
American public as emergency programs, rather than as programs which, if they 
are to be successful, will have to be continued into the indefinite future. 

(9) I believe that as far as possible, non-interest-bearing or low-interest-bearing 
loans should take the place of outright grants. However, I am likewise fully 
convinced that technical assistance alone, without the necessary capital to 
carry out the advice rendered, will not improve the living standards in under- 
developed countries. Rather, I see a great danger in rendering technical assist- 
ance without the necessary capital assistance; namely, that it will lead to 
increased frustrations of the people concerned. After all, what is the use of 
knowing how to build a house, if I do not have the money to build it. 

(10) I am fully aware that every program, and therefore also an economic- 
aid program to underdeveloped areas, results in certain abuses. I am sure 
examples can be found when such economic aid was not well applied. But, I 
insist, the remedy for any such abuses is not to cut or eliminate the aid program, 
but to eliminate and curtail the abuses usually caused by a faulty administration 
of the program. I, moreover, believe we should explore the possibility of ad- 
ministering economic assistance to underdeveloped countries through nonprofit 
American institutions, such as, to list but one example, the American Friends 
Service Committee, with wide experience in the field and a dedicated staff. 
Thereby also the administrative costs of foreign aid might be re guest, resulting 
not only in financial savings but in a most beneficial reduction of the disparities 
between the salaries of American administrators of the program ee and the 
salaries of the native administrators. 

(11) Finally, I want to stress that in giving foreign aid we should not worry 
whether or not the recipient will be thankful As long as the aid given is in our 
national interest, the question of gratitude of the recipient is not too important. 
Alexander Hamilton rightly did not believe that nations should expect gratitude 
from each other. Said he, writing in 1793: “If a service is rendered from views 
relative to the immediate interest of the party who performs it, and is productive 
of reciprocal advantages, there seems searcely in such case to be an adequate 
basis for a sentiment like gratitude.”’ (Quoted from Principles and Problems of 
International Politics, edited by Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth W. Thompson, 
Alfred Knopf, New York, 1950, p. 40. 

GEORGE V. WOLFE, 








